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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE RAIN. 





BY JUNE L-—. 


Drip, drip, drip, 
They plash on the window pane; 
They drench the leaflese skeleton trees, 
And blend with the sound of the sobbing breeze; 
They wake the ghosts of the vanished years, 
Thy tears,— 
O Spirit of the Rain! 


In the nights of the long ago 
I grieved for thy secret pain, 
When I heard thee go moaning through all the land 
With a sorrow I could not understand. 
I have heard thee utter to Night’s kind ear 
A wild wierd music 1 loved to hear, 
Nor slept, 
Till through my casement the morning crept; 
O Spirit of the Rain! 

o . * * * « 
There were rosesin earth's Lap, 
There were garlands of bloom and dew; 
The lark and linnet, they soared on high, 
And dropped their songs down out of the sky. 
There were bees a-buzz in the violet beds, 
There were golden lilies with drooping heads, 
There were feet that danced through the happy days, 
There were eyes that widened in glad amaze, 
When life was so fair and new! 
There were hands that clasped and lips that kisaed,- 
I see them now thro’ asilver miet! 
There were hearts that were pure and true, 


Too wide is the world and cold; 
It wrings the hands apart 
That clasped so close in life’s morning time, 
Bat it cannot chill the heart. 
As on through the tireless years 
The universe throbs and rolls, 
Measures are played, and melodies cease; 
Beautiful lives are fulfilled in peace, 
Freeing celestial souls. 
Somewhere the hands shall clasp, 
Somewhere the cadence blend; 
Somewhere in rapture and love and truth, 
Shall dawn the epirit’s immortal youth. 
Somewhere the good that we longed for here, 
Waited for, watched for, in hope and fear, 
Shall blossom and never end. 
* a 7 * * * 
Drip, drip, drip, 

They plash on the window pane; 
Thy tears, they fall on the gray old world, 
And into the locks of the night are pearled; 
And often I ask in vain; 
What hath the Storm King said, 
What is his dark decree, 
That thou shouldst go weeping through weary years 
With none to comfort thee? 
In the wide eclipse of thy dark despair 
Thou hast hid the heaven,—but the stars are there; 
I knew they will shine again, 

Sad Spirit of the Rain! 
— Webster City, Iowa. 

















THE FOUNDER OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 

It has been said that no fame is so secure 
as that won by founding a college. What- 
ever criticisms may have been passed either 
on Wellesley College or its founder, the 
name of the last is secure of remembrance 
and of gratitude. The magnificent ap- 
pointments of that college, and the fine 
confidence which it implied in the intellect- 
ual ability of women, have been a real ben- 
efit to the age; and this will be freely con- 
ceded even by those who do not in all re- 
spects agree with the Wellesley theory of 
education, I have myself freely criticized 
that theory; to me the institution seems a 
magnificent boarding school, with some 
collegiate advantages; but suchas it is, it is 
& great step in the higher education of wo- 
men. 

Mr. Durant, its founder, had a perfectly 
unique career, and his life was divided into 
portions that seemed utterly remote from 
one another. His college life did not in the 
slightest degree predict his professional 
life; and that again was profoundly separa- 
ted from his experience as an evangelist and 
educator. The two names he bore at dif- 
ferent periods—Henry Welles Smith and 
Henry Fowle Durant—seemed hardly more 
disconnected from each other than did the 
successive portions of his career. I feel this 
peculiarly from having been brought in con- 





tact with him at all these periods of life; 
first as his classmate, then as his client, and 
then as his co-worker, after a fashion, in 
behalf of the education of women. 

It would be hard for a man of extraordi- 
nary ability to make less impression in col- 
lege than did Durant, then called Smith. 
For the whole four years he lived out of 
the college yard, retaining the same room 
on Brattle street throughout; he took no 
rank in study, was not active in athletics, 
and belonged to hardly any college society. 
I remember him as handsome, well-dressed, 
quiet and good-natured. There was an im- 
pression that he was dissipated, and he de- 
rived his only sobriquet from this perhaps 
unfounded theory. He had scarcely any 
intimates, but it happened that a cousin of 
mine, an ardent and impetuous young Vir- 
ginian, had a room in the same house with 
Smith, and was always praising his talent 
and literary information, and mentioning 
that he was a man of great promise. With 
this one exception, I doubt if there was a 
member of the class who would have se 
lected this particular classmate as a candi- 
date for especial distinction. 

Yet be rose almost at one bound to the 
most brilliant career, if all accounts may be 
trusted, among the younger Boston lawyers 
of histime. Several sketches have recent- 
ly appeared in the newspapers, depicting 
far better than I can do it, this part of his 
life. His leadership at the bar was conced- 
ed; but this was usually accompanied by 
slurs at his mode of practice—slurs such as 
are rarely expressed among lawyers, so far 
as I can judge, in regard to their own lead- 
ing men. The legal profession is not com- 
monly censorious; it has great esprit de corps, 
and is more apt to err on the liberal side in 
judging its own members. Nevertheless 
even I, without being behind the scenes, 
had beard so much of this sort of implied 
suspicion about Durant,—who had by this 
time changed his name—as to make me 
demur a little at having him retained in the 
so-called ‘‘Burns Rescue” cases, in behalf 
of myself and others. However the matter 
was arranged by a committee, and he was 
retained. 

This brought me again in contact with 
my classmate, after years of separation; and 
I mention the fact chiefly because of one 
conversation which we had in regard to the 
use of evidence,—this being, as far as I 
could ascertain, the point at which the dis- 
approval of his brother lawyers was especi- 
ally brought to bear on him. Being inex- 
perienced, I was very much impressed with 
the extraordinary discrepancies of testimo- 
ny among the policemen, in regard to events 
which had taken place within a day or two, 
and about which their statements might be 
expected to coincide. ‘‘It is the same with 
all testimony,” said Durant composedly. 
‘That is the one thing upon which you can 
securely count. If ten policemen saw you 
near a certain building, five of them would 
honestly swear, two days after, that they 
saw you on the East side, and the other five 
would be equally sure that they saw you on 
the West. This is the whole key to crimi- 
nal defence—to take advantage of these 
honest contradictions of witnesses. People 
talk about getting up false testimony; it is 
nonsense; false testimony, if obtained, 
would always be in danger of being broken 
down, but an honest difference of recollec- 
tion never can be broken down, precisely 
because it is honest.’’ This remark struck 
me as keen and sagacions, at any rate; and 
I was quite desirous to believe that Durant 
relied more, in his practice, on legitimate 
means of victory, and less upon other means, 
then his defeated opponents were ready to 
concede. 

Yet there was certainly something in his 
way of leaving his profession which helped 
to throw discredit on his way of pursuing 
it. He seemed to forsake it as if it were a 
sin; and it was quite natural that another 
brilliant Boston lawyer should say of him, 
when heleft the bar and began preaching: 
‘‘He has turned states’ evidence on his pro- 
fession.” His change is attributed general- 
ly to the death of his child; I have also 
been told by lawyers that he was in danger 
of being disbarred for unfair practice, 
which is quite a different affair. But it is 
certain that for at least a year before his 
retirement from the bar he was accustomed 
to say that he should leave it, and to de- 
nounce and satirize the profession of the 
law. This I know because he talked in this 
way to me at our chance-meetings, leaving 
me, however, utterly incredulous about his 
purpose. At this time his religious change, 
if known, was not conspicuous; and it 
seemed absurd to suppose that the most 
brilliant lawyer in Boston would leave his 
career for mere weariness. When the act- 
ual retirement finally came, we happened to 
meet, and he broke out into stronger words 





thanever. ‘‘Law” he said ‘‘is the most 
narrowing and the most degrading of all 
professions. All human law is a system of 
fossilized injustice, and the habitual study 
of it only demoralizes.” ‘‘But” I said, 
wishing to draw him out, “law has been 
called the noblest of human sciences.” 
“That is utter nonsense” he exclaimed, 
‘there is not enough of thought or princi- 
ple in our whole system of law to occupy a 
man of intellect for an hour; all the rest is 
mere chicanery and injustice.” 

These remarks are not quoted loss mem- 
ory alone, for they impressed mit as such a 
curious outcome of the career of a success- 
ful lawyer, that I wrote them down after- 
ward. As we were separating, I said: “But 
what will you do with yourself?” and he 
pointed toward Wellesley and said—with 
that familiar half-mocking look which he 
never outgrew—‘‘Agriculture is the only 
adequate pursuit for human beings.” We 
laughed, and parted. When I saw him 
again, he was an eminent evangelical exhor- 
ter, and the founder of Wellesley College. 
I have since rarely heard him mentioned, 
except amidst the sneers of his old profes- 
sional associates or amidst the ardent ap- 
plauses of his newer friends. There seem- 
ed to be no middle ground, It has seemed 
to me that a few recollections from one in- 
cluded under neither classification might 
help toward the just interpretation of a sin- 
gular career. T. W. H. 


A TRUE MARBIAGE. 





Nothing in human relations is more beau- 
tiful and inspiring than a true marriage. 
Nor is it so rare an event as some would 
have us suppose. 

We find an illustration in the Memorials 
of Bishop Gilbert Haven, edited by Rev. 
W.H. Daniels, and published by B. B. 
Russell & Co. The reason of Bishop Ha- 
ven’s enthusiastic advocacy of Woman Suf- 
frage is here revealed. A man who has 
had the grace and glory of so perfect an 
union in his own home could not fail to ad- 
vocate the marriage of man ard woman in 
the State. ' 

Gilbert Haven was born in September, 
1821. In September, 1851, he marrjed a lady 
three years younger than himself. In 
April, 1860, only eight and a half! years af- 
terwards, his wife died, leaving him astrong, 
vigorous man in the prime of life, witha 
young son and daughter. In January, 1880, 
Bishop Haven died. During the twenty 
yearsintervening, he cherished her memory 
as a living presence in his heart. To the 
urgent advice and solicitations of his friends 
that he should enter into new domestic re- 
lations, he quietly replied: ‘‘1am married.” 
His wonderful energy was largely the result 
of asorrowful and passionate unrest—which 
found its expression thirteen years after his 
wife’s death, in the following touching en- 
try in his diary: } 

‘Twenty days and we go home—alas! no 
home to me. 


‘There is my house and mansion fair, 
My treasure and my heart are there.” 


My beloved parents, my darling chil- 
dren—how I love them; but no home—no 
home.” 

Brief and beautiful were the halcyon days 
this husband and wife spent together. Ever 
after, by the camp fires of Virginia, in the 
pine barrens of the South, in the crowded 
capitals of Europe, in the wilds of Oregon, 
on the lofty table-lands of Mexico, or amid 
the fervors of tropical Africa, our heroic 
Bishop bore the image of his departed wife 
in his heart, and sought for death with a 
passionate ardor, as the welcome portal of 
reunion with the loved and lost. 

It was while principal of Amenia Semi- 
nary in 1849-51, that Gilbert Haven met the 
pupil who afterwards became his wife. 
Her name was Mary Ingraham, ‘‘a rare and 
beautiful young woman of Methodist ances- 
try, blessed with admirable qualities of 
body, mind and soul, in whose education 
he had come to feel more than a common 
interest. During these years the professor 
became the lover, and the young lady whom 
he had first taught Latin was now a student 
with her teacher in the mysteries of a more 
delightful learning. The love of these two 
persons was kept a profound secret, as 
seemed, indeed, to be essential to the peace 
and prosperity of a school organized on the 
Amenia plan; and when the marriage was 
celebrated, on the 17th of September, 1851, 
it was a complete surprise both to citizens 
and students. ; 

“The wife of Bishop Haven, as any one 
may see by her portrait, which adorns the 
Haven mansion in Malden, wasa woman of 
rare beauty as well as of a lovely spirit. 
Her figure was slight and graceful, while 
her harmonioas features, deep black eyes, 
rosy cheeks, and fair complexion made up 





& face which once seen was not readily for- 
gotten. ‘A beautiful woman,’ everybody 
said; and sometimes it was also said, ‘She 
is the ideal Evangeline.’ Her manners 
were quiet and gentle. She was silent 
rather than discourseful; but this quietness 
and reticence did not prevent her husband’s 
parishioners from feeling the sacred influ- 
ence of her earnest sympathy and affection. 
She did not shut herself up within herself 
for any selfish reason. It was simply the 
saving up of power, to be expended, when 
called for, in love ana helpfulness. The 
highest compliments are still paid her. 
‘She was the most beautiful woman you 
ever saw,’ says one. ‘Everybody loved her,’ 
says anotaer. And her venerable mother- 
in-law declares, ‘She was just as good as 
she could be all the time.’ No wonder that 
such a woman as this, with a heart conse- 
crated to duty and sanctified by grace, and 
a will fully developed and always quietly 
set in the direction of righteousness, should 
have exercised a boundless influence over 
such a man as Gilbert Haven! He was able 
to appreciate such a wife, and she failed not 
to understand and honor her husband.” 

The following extract from his war jour- 
nals show with how great asorrow, as well 
as with how great a system of wrong, he 
was contending, after her death: 

WASHINGTON, May 6, 1861. 

I have thought it best to keep a journal 
of my experiences and observations during 
my connection with the army for the pleas- 
ure of subsequent perusal, and as an aid to 
memory.... The dreadful suffering of 
my soul had probably as much to do with 
my engaging in this service as my patriotic 
feelings, or the desire to minister in spirit- 
ual and temporal things. Fora year anda 
month last Friday, I have felt the fulness of 
that experience of the Psalmist: ‘‘All thy 
waves and thy billows have gone over me.” 
Such a life I could not have believed could 
be lived. I have felt like saying, in the 
deepest reverence, but consciousness of un- 
utterable misery, ‘‘My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death.” Had not my 
children—darling Willie and Mamie—my 
dear Mary’s children—been committed to 
my care and my love, I should have prayed 
earnestly for death, to depart and be with 
my wife and my Saviour in that indissolu- 
ble union, which he created, and which he 
yet, 1 believe, will forever bless and pre- 
serve. 

This sorrow and its accompanying weak- 
ness of body and of spirit, left me incapa- 
ble of discharging my duties as a pastor. 
The call of my country and the sublime ob- 
ject to which it summoned me seemed to 
be providential. I could come easier than 
Icould do anything else. My heart was in 
the cause. 

He died at his house in Malden. ‘‘As 
death approached, and after all his visitors 
had retired, he said: ‘Now we are alone and 
must have a little time with our own fami- 
ly. Here are my two sisters, my two chil- 
dren. Where is my mother?’ And when 
she was brought in, they stood in a circle 
around his bed, in order that he might see 
them all. But his sight was failing, and, 
looking around the circle, he said: ‘Are we 
all alone?’ And being satisfied on this 
point, he gave the last of himself away to 
God and to those on earth whom he loved 
the best; taking their hands one by one, 
and saying: “This is my dear, dearest moth- 
er; Mamie, my little sunbeam—dear pretty 
one; Willie, my noble son;’ and then recur- 
red the name which he was ever whisper- 
ing in theintervals of conversation,—‘Prec- 
ious Jesus; blessed Jesus.’ 

«There was ancther name also—the name 
of her who had been a constant presence in 
his soul, though for fourteen years she had 
also been a presence among the angels of 
God. * 

“On the night before his election to the 
episcopate, being in the company of a few 
choice friends, he said: ‘I would willingly 
start and make a pilgrimage around the 
earth on foot to spend one hour with my 
Mary;’ and when he knew he was about to 
die, he said, as if overwhelmed by the 
weary labors and journeyings through 
which he had dragged himself, in spite of 
sickness and sorrow and pain for all these 
long, lonesome years, he said: ‘After 1 have 
seen the Lord, I shall want to rest for the 
first thousand years with my head in the 
lap of my Mary.’” 

Let no one sneer at our hard, practical 
New England, when it gives birth to such 
a beautiful affection as this! When a cen- 
tury of Woman Suffrage has thoroughly 
established in society the noble conception 
of equality of rights between men and wo- 
men, such a marriage will be the rule, not 
the exception. No sense of mastery or sub- 
ordination will spoil the home. Our chil- 
dren’s children will experience and realize 
the vision of Tennyson: 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men; _ 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm; 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind. 


H. B. B. 





eT. ae 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. Emax F. Pors, of Boston, has been 
chosen secretary of the Social Seienee As- 
sociation in the place of Mr. F, B. Samborn. 


Mrs. Harrier 8. Brooxs is writing the 
history of Woman Suffrage m Nebraska, 
which is to be incorporated in the second 
volume of the ‘‘Suffrage History.” 


Mrs. M. G. C. Leavrrt isto edit one eol- 
umn of the little paper in this city called 
The Temperance Cause. She will devote it 
to the interest of the W. ©. T. Union. 


Mrs. Crara B. Cosy, of Beatrice, Mrs. 
Apa M. BrrrenBENDER, of Osceola, and 
Miss Lypra Bex, of Lincoln, have been 
elected State lecturers of the Nebraska Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 


Mrs. Evizapeta CreTrzer is claimed 
by Maryland to be the oldest pensioner in 
the United States, she being one hundred 
and three Jast December, the widow of 
John Cretzer, who served in the war of 
1812. 


Miss Annte Cutter, of New Haven, 
and a student at Smith College, has been 
awarded the $200 prize for the best entrance 
examination this term. Miss Cutler gradu- 
ated from the Hillhouse High School at 
New Haven. 


Miss Rutrer, a teacher in the interme- 
diate school at East Hampton, took her 
class in history to Deerfield to visit the lo- 
cation of the scenes recorded in history as 
the Bloody Brook massacre. This is a good 
way to teach history. 


Mrs. BITTENBENDER, the efficient secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, is studying law with her husband, 
a practicing attorney, at Osceola. Mrs. Bit- 
tenbender is a lady of rare intellectual 
ability, and will make an able member of 
the bar. 

Rev. Lorenza Haynss preached the or- 
dination sermon at the ordination of Rev. 
Annette G. Waltze; also, on the occasion of 
the memorial services in Fairfield, on the 

of September- 25, the memortat 
sermon was preached by Miss Haynes, at 
the Methodist church, which was crowded. 


Miss Netty H. Butter, a daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Butler, of Hallowell, Me., has re- 
ceived and accepted an appointment as 
teacher of intellectual philosophy and nat- 
ural sciences at the Young Ladies’ College, 
of Highland Park, Ill. Miss Butler gradu- 
ated at the Classical School at Hallowell, 
this summer. 

Miss FrRANcES E. WILLARD proposes 
that the women of the North and South 
shall unite in a testimonial to Mrs. Presi- 
dent James K. Polk, by placing her portrait 
in the White House, beside that of Mrs. 
Hayes. Donations for this purpose may be 
sent to the treasurer, Miss Mary Maxwell, 
care J. M. Dickenson, Maxwell House, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Mrs. Litiurze DEVEREUX BLAKE has been 
speaking on Woman Suffrage in the eastern 
counties of New York, especially in those 
which, through the'r assemblymen, voted 
against Woman Suffrage last winter, when 
the bill to prohibit disfranchisement was. 
before the Legislature. Her audiences, 
everywhere, were large and enthusiastic,,. 
and great interest in the question was man- 
ifested. At many points, prominent citi- 
zens pledged themselves to support only 
those candidates who favored enfranchise- 
ment. 


Tue Princess OF SALERNO was lately 
seen, when an old woman, and not long be- 
fore her death, looking at some of the his- 
torical paintings at Versailles. She was 
the sister of Maria Louisa, the second wife 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. ‘What lies,” 
said she, pausing before a picture of her 
sister distributing the gifts sent to her by 
her imperial fiancée—‘‘what lies these paint- 
ers tell! My sister was enraged, and threw 
the jewel box on the table; my brother had 
no such joyous expression; I myself was. 
shaking with terror. We all, in fact, 
thought the marriage an ineffable disgrace.” 


JENNIE JUNE writes from Newport, R. 
L.: “The one distinctively broad, strong, 
sympathetic element that Newport possess- 
es'in the summer time is Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. She has to be invited when digni- 
taries or high people of any kind come 
along, for she is the one person they want 
to see; yet she does the most dreadful 
things. She preaches, she plays, she pre- 
sides at conventions, she makes speeches, 
she mixes herself up with everybody; yet 
she is Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who wrote 
the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ and 
founded the ‘Peace’ movement, and she 
cannot be gotten rid of. Mrs. Howe is 
a thorn in fashionable Newport’s side.” 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
LINES. 
To H. W. L.. suggested by the dedication in his “U1- 
tima Thale.” 


BY MARY. 








“At last I reach thy ‘Utmost Isle,’ 

O life!’’ the poet sings. Meanwhile 

We voyagers, only half way there, 

Pause, listening, as upon the air 

Are borne his words of hope and love, 

Bidding us trust, and look above 

The clouds and fog, and onward sail * 

Undaunted through life’s storm and gale. 

If these we brave, and meet the foe, 

Soon shall our boat thy waters know, 

Ocean of peace! O poet true, 

On “Utmost Isle,’’ o’er waves so blue 

(Trath’s color), Faith’s bright torch thy hand 

Holds high aloft, to show us land! 
~August, 1881. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
ALLOTMENT. 


BY HELEN T. CLARK. 





The fleeting breath of lilac-blows, 

The tremblings of the shadowed grass 
*Neath wooing winds that sway and pass, 
The fairy fabric of the rose, 


The phalanx of the golden-rod, 

The benison of the tassebled grain, 
Hoarding the gifts of sun and rain 

For hands that reap, and break the clod, 


Mate signals raise of brotherhood! 
The lowliest life, in humblest part, 
Throbs with the Universal Heart, 
And swells the ceaseless tide of good. 


What are ye more than voiceless vine, 
If, in your larger scope and place, 

Ye fail to round, with worth and grace, 
The day of toil to fruitage fine? 


Not more, but less! The barren sheaves 

Dishonored droop at sunset’s hour; 

The stem that lifts one fragile flower 

Its purpoee in its bloom achieves. 
—Florence, Mass. 


+ 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
CONTENTMENT. 


— 
BY HELEN G. ROBERTS. 


I would not, if I could, 

Know jast what lies before, 

Lest I might steal from coming years 
The sweets they hold in store. 


Those tempting blossoms, in our hands, 
Will prove but fading flowers; 

Left on the bough, their time fulfilled, 
And luscious fruits are ours, 


One half the pleasure we would grasp 
Lies but in the dreaming; 

One half the trouble that we dread 

Is only in the seeming. 


Then let us make the present hour 
A golden one indeed; 

Surely our Father knoweth best 
What most we children need! 
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PRAYER. 


BY ARCHBISHOP FRENCH. 





Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in thy presence will prevail to make,— 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 

What parched grounds refresh as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear. 
We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others,—that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled—when with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with Thee? 





BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

She was not as pretty as women I know, 

And yet all your best made of sunshine and snow 

Drop to shade, melt to nought in the long-trodden 

ways, 

While she’s still remembered on warm and cold days— 
My Kate. 

- Her air had a meaning, her movements a grace; 

You turned from the fairest to gaze on her face; 

And when you had once seen her forehead and mouth, 

You saw as distinctly her sou! and her truth— 
My Kate. 


I doubt if she said to you much that could act 

As a thought or suggestion; she did not attract 

In the sense of the brilliant or wise; I infer 

°T was her thinking of otuers made you think of her— 
My Kate. 


She never found fault with you, never implied 

Your wrong by her right; and yet men at her side 

Grew nobler, girls purer, as through the whole town 

The children were gladder that pulled at her gown— 
My Kate. 

None knelt at her feet confessed lovers in thrall; 

They knelt more to God than they used,—that was all. 

If you praised her as charming, some asked what you 


mean 
But the charm of her presence was felt when she 
went— 
My Kate. 


The weak and thejgentle, the ribald and rude, 
She took as she found them, and did them all good; 
It always was so with her--see what you have! 
She has made the grass greener even here... . with 
her grave— 
My Kate! 


EXTRA-HAZARDOUS. 








BY EDWARD BELLAMY. 

The hop that evening was to be quite the 
event of the season at the —— house, one 
of the most fashionable summer resorts 
among the hills of New England. Most of 
the young ladies were getting up their com- 
plexions in their rooms, and Miss Antoin- 
ette Livingston was just starting forth to 
refresh hers where she had originally ob- 
tained it—out in the sun and breeze; not 
that its delicate tint looked in particular 





need of refreshment, as she stood on the 
piazza arrayed in a blue cloth walking-suit 
that fitted well to the full, yet pliant lines 
of her rather tall figure. 

Miss Livingston finally finished her in- 
spection of the mountains and started off 
briskly for her walk, drawing after her to 
the next turn of the road a skein of admir- 
ing glances from the groups of ladies and 
gentlemen on the piazza, as one pulls out a 
ball of molasses candy. An hour’s walk, 
seasoned with botanizing, was her usual af- 
ternoon recreation, and she had not intend- 
ec that the programme to-day should differ 
from the customary one. But, yielding to 
the seductions of an old wood, half over- 
grown with bushes and young trees, she 
was beguiled on from one fork and turn to 
another, until she finally found herself fair- 
ly in the woods, the road having passed by 
insensible gradations into the forest. At 
first she was not much disturbed, having no 
doubt that she could easily regain the road, 
and go out asshe came. But, after walk- 
ing vigorously for half an hour without 
coming to anything, a lump began to come 
up in her throat, and she was forced to ad- 
mit that she was lost. 

She had now come into an open, rocky 
place, where the trees had grown infrequent 
and stunted, and the sun fell hotly on slabs 
of granite scattered around and interspersed 
with tindery mosses and whortleberry bush- 
es. With the feeling that she was lost, the 
strength suddenly left her limbs, and she 
sat down on the shady side of a mass of 
rock, feeling very much like crying, and 
with considerable ado to keep that lump in 
her throat from growing unmanageable. 
Although the lovely color had somewhat 
left her face, I know well the old rock had 
never borne a prettier flower on its rugged 
bosom. It would not do to give way to her 
feelings, however; she must keep her wits 
about her, and so she bit her lips to prevent 
them from trembling, and sought, by an ef- 
fort of the will, to still the beating of her 
heart. But these praiseworthy efforts at 
self control were suddenly nullified by a 
sight that fora moment stopped her heart 
entirely. 

A big, rough-looking man was walking, 
with a swinging gait, across one end of the 
opening. The slouch hat, the coatless flan- 
nel shirt, the bronze face and unkempt 
beard, the bundle on a stick across his 
shoulder, left no sort of doubt in her mind 
that he was a genuine, unadulterated, and 
unusually formidable example of the spe- 
cies tramp—that variety of wild beast that 
has succeeded the bears and wolves in the 
undisturbed possession of American fields 
and forests. A hundred tales of the vio- 
lent and bloody doings which have made 
the tramp the terror of women and children 
the country through, with the sense of her 
utterly helpless position, flashed through 
Miss Livingston’s mind. Apparently, he 
had not seen her. Scarcely daring to 
breathe, she rose to a crouching posture, 
and, without taking her eyes from the 
tramp, silently stepped backward around 
the rock, in whose shadow she had been 
sitting, and to her intense relief, found her- 
self withdrawn from his possible view. 

How loud that cricket sang! There it 
was again; in spite of her pre-occupation, 
she could not help noticing that it did not 
sound exactly like acricket, either. It was 
more like the rattle of dried peas in a pod. 
She glanced down to the spot whence it 
proceeded. Her eyes froze with horror. A 
second more, and a huge rattlesnake sprang 
like lightning upon her. Instinctively 
throwing out her arms to defend herself, 
she shrieked at the top of her voice. In 
stepping around the rock, without looking 
where she was going, she had probably 
brushed across the reptile as it lay basking 
in the sun, and thus enraged it. In a mo- 
ment the tramp, the idea of whose ex'stence 
had been shocked out of her mind, came 
running up. She was too much under the 
horror of the snake to think of him, except 
as a human helper. She pointed to the 
creature which was coiling itself in readi- 
ness for another stroke, if necessary; and 
the tramp, seizing a fragment of rock, hurl- 
ed it with such force and precision that the 
reptile was stretched crushed and writhing. 
Then he turned and stared at her with an 
expression indicating his profound aston- 
ishment at happening on a fashionably- 
dressed young lady in such a locality. 

“Are you bitten?” he finally asked. 

‘*1 don’t know,” she said. 

In her excitement she had not been con- 
scious of a sting, but now, as she directed 
her mind to the question, she felt an odd 
sensation near the elbow of her right arm. 
There was also a wet spot on the sleeve. 
It fitted tight to her arm and would not 
come up. The tramp opened his pocket- 
knife, and gave it to her saying, peremp- 
torily: 

“Rip it up!” 

She hesitated, and then, apparently rec- 
ognizing that it was no time for prudery, 
began to cut and baggle at the sleeve, mak- 
ing such poor work that he was evidently 
on the point of taking the knife out of her 
hand and doing it for her, but refrained. 
As she raised the severed sleeve above the 
round white flesh, she turned aside a little, 
so that he could not see. There on the out- 
side of her arm, were two red punctures in 





the flesh, from which a few drops of blood 
had exuded. 

‘‘Let’s see,” said the tramp, and she 
showed him. She wasn’t thinking of the 
proprieties any more. 

“Ah! that’s bad. We must try to get 
you home at once,” said the tramp, who 
was standing before her, looking down on 
her compas3sionately from his six feet alti- 
tude. ‘Where do you live?” 

‘I’m staying at the —— house, in ——, 
but I came out to walk, and lost my way, 
and I’ve no idea which way is home,” she 
replied, piteously. 

‘*That’s unlucky,” said he; ‘‘for I'm on 
a tramp from the North, and I don’t know 
the country. I expected to pull up at the 
hotel by night, but I don’t know just where 
it lies.”’ 

‘But what canI do? I can’t die here all 
alone!” she cried, hysterically, a conviction 
of the unmitigated cruelty of her fate be- 
ginning to overcome the incredulity with 
which nature interposes to prevent the first 
shock of a terrible reality from crushing 
the mind. 

Tq her, even her, Antoinette Livingston, 
the belle of her avenue at home, and the 
petted queen of a circlet of wealth and cul- 
ture, it was apparently appointed to die of 
a snake’s bite in a desert place, with a 
tramp to close her eyes. A wave of self- 
pity overwhelmed her; her eyes flooded 
with tears, and she began to sob. And then, 
growing calmer, she found herself wonder- 
ing when they would miss her at the hotel, 
and begin to send out searching parties, and 
how lorg it would be before they would 
find her, and whether she would be very 
much disfigured. She had read such hor- 
rible stories about the effects of ratlesnake- 
bites! How would her father feel when he 
arrived at the hotel from the city in the 
morning and found her missing? Or, per- 
haps, she would have been brought home by 
then. What a commotion it would make 
among the guests at the hotel, and how 
pretty Belle Stacey would look in tears— 
she always did. Mr. Heywood would un- 
doubtedly admire her, and it might lead to 
something. The tramp was speaking; she 
had nearly forgotten him. 

‘Sucking the poison out of the wound 
sometimes cures persons. We can at least 
try that.” 

She caught at the suggestion with an 
eagerness almost convulsive, and raised her 
arm to her mouth. But, because the wound 
was on the outside of it, she could not, try 
as she might, quite touch it with her lips. 

Her efforts, as she twisted her mouth and 
pinched her arm, would have been laugh- 
able had the emergency been any less seri- 
ous. 

‘You had better let me do it.” 

She looked at him in involuntary amaze- 
ment at the unparalleled audacity of the 
suggestion. 

‘It’s no time to be notional. It’s life or 
death!” said the tramp, rather impatiently. 

The logic of the situation was indeed in- 
exorable; she extended her arm. He knelt 
before her and took the snowy treasure in 
his big, rough, brown fingers. The slender, 
blue-veined wrist he held as tenderly as if 
it had been an egg-shell. The dimpled el- 
bow rested in the palm of the other hand. 
Miss Livingston, despite her terrified preoc- 
cupation, could not help starting as he put 
his mouth to the flesh. She had not thought 
that the lips of so rough a man could be so 
soft, or that their touch would be so iikea 
kiss. There was something at once laugh- 
able and pathetic in the attitude of the 
strangely assorted couple during the next 
few minutes, Miss Livingston kept her 
face resolutely averted, and looked intently 
at a distant mountain-top, but her eyes were 
really on her arm. Her occasional furtive 
glances at the face so closely pressed to it 
were a study in their mixture of repugnance, 
even to loathing, with intense anxiety to 
have him go on. 

And yet, if she had been in a mood to 
take a dispassionate inventory of her tramp’s 
appearance, she must have admitted that, 
although rather formidably big and brawny, 
he would not have been atall a bad looking 
fellow if he were once well shaved and had 
better clothes. He had been kneeling be- 
fore her on both knees, but now changed 
his posture to one knee, and almost instant- 
ly thereafter sprang to his feet, crying with 


“an excitement that showed how strong had 


been his repressed feelings: 

“Thank God! I’ve got something that 
will save you. What a fool I was not to 
think of it before!” and he pulled a flask 
out of his hip-pocket, and shook it exult- 
antly in her face. His heel, as he changed 
his posture, had touched the flask and re- 
minded him of its existence. Miss Living- 
ston looked at him apprehensively. What 
was he going to do to her? He speedily 
made it clear. 

“That’s full of whiskey, a good pint. 
Whiskey is the only sure cure for rattle- 
snake poison. All you’ve got to do is to 
drink this till you are intoxicated, and then 
you are cured.” 

She had been through some very novel 
experiences that afternoon, and done things 
which she would never have thought it 
possible she should be brought to do; but 
this was rather too much. She shook her 
head, and merely said: 





“Thank you, I won't try it.” 
What was the use of arguing a question 
of propriety with a tramp? , 


‘I see you are afraid of me, he said; y 


can’t wonder at that, but it isa case of né- 
cessity. If you don’t drink you are dead 
in an hour! There’s at least a bare chance 
that I’m an honorable fellow, but there’s no 
chance at all if you don’t take the whiskey. 
This is the time of year when the poison is 
strongest, and that was a big fellow. Your 
arm is swelling already.” 

She glanced at the still writhing reptile 
with a shudder, and then at her arm. It 
was indeed swelling, and the fang marks 
had grown black. Pitiful Heaven! must 
she choose between this imminent, horrible 
death, and an absolute surrender of herself 
to this vagrant’s mercy? She rose and 
turned her back on him, looking away to 
the mountain tops. She walked a few steps 
to and fro, and then turned and asked him 
in a strained voice: 

‘But won't this that you’ve been doing 
draw out the poison?” 

‘*There’s not much chance, because you 
see the bite isin among big veins, and the 
poison got at Once into the blood. I only 
did it because it was better than doing 
nothing. I assure you that you will be 
safe. [ama gentleman—I am indeed, al- 
though I’m not dressed like one.” 

He spoke with an air of sincerity. Still, 
these were but words, and her eyes still 
questioned his, though as if hopeless of ob- 
taining the assurance they sought. 

‘Iam so sorry for you,” he said at last, 
and as he spoke his eyes suffused with 
moisture. 

“Give me the cup—I will drink it now!” 
she exclaimed. 

‘Don’t you begin to feel it?” he asked, 
after she had taken nearly half a pint. 

“Not at all,” she replied, beginning to 
think that, after all, it vas not going to be 
such a dreadful thing. 

‘‘That shows the strength of the poison 
it has to counteract,” he said. 

Beyond this there was no conversation 
between them. She simply drank, and 
gasped, and wiped her mouth and tearful 
eyes with an embroidered handkerchief, of 
which the effective part was a centre half 
an inch square, the rest being lace border; 
while her odd Ganymede was kept busy re- 
plenishing the cup as fast as she finished it. 
At intervals of a few minutes she took two 
more drinks. She would still have said 
that she felt no effects from the liquor, but 
she was conscious of taking a more gener- 
ally sanguine view of the situation than a 
few minutes before. Her painful fears and 
apprehensions had disappeared. There was 
evidently nothing so formidable about 
tramps, if they were properly managed. 
Her timidity about this one had wholly 
gone, and she felt inclined to patronize him. 
It struck her that it would be a shrewd idea 
to clinch the fellow’s fidelity with pecunia- 
ry motives; so she said, with a fine air of 
condescension : 

*‘I want you to understand that I am very 

uch obliged to you for your assistance, 
and intend to reward you handsomely if you 
continue to behave well, as I have nodoubt 
you willdo. I have nothing with meto 
give you but my watch, which is not worth 
much; but on returning to the hotel I will 
see that you have a hundred dollars in 
greenbacks.” 

The effect of this very neat little speech 
was, however, rather disappointing. The 
tramp at first looked astonished, and then 
the perception of something extremely fun- 
ny appeared to break on him. He grinned 
from ear to ear, and his eyes twinkled as he 
replied: 

‘You are certainly very kind, young lady; 
but I think you put your valuation too low. 
Iam not much ofa judge of such articles, 
but I should say you would be very cheap 
ata hundred dollars, even in these hard 
times. Couldn’t you put it higher—say two 
hundred or three hundred dollars, now? 
That would still be cheap; and maybe you 
would throw in the watch.” 

Was he chuckling over her approaching 
state of helplessness? What had he said? 
Had he insulted her? Had he threatened 
her? 

A sudden recollection flashed across her 
mind. A gentleman had once given her in 
joke a little pearl-handled, gold-mounted 
pistol, and her mother had insisted on her 
carrying it when she went walking in the 
country. It was always in the pocket of 
this dress, although she did not generally 
think of it once a week. She put her 
hand in her pocket and drew it. Cocking 
it was an idea quite beyond her, but she 
held it in front of her, and looked steadily 
at the tramp, or rather tried to, for some- 
how shecould not see him quite distinctly. 
It seemed as if she had to summon all her 
energies to articulate, and what she said 
sounded like this: 

“I wan’ you t’ lead me ’ome dreckly.” 

Miss Livingston had a dim sense of being 
caught and lifted and laid on something 
soft, or faintly resisting, and then of being 
overpowered by a drowsiness that made the 
recumbent posture a luxury that was irre- 
sistible. 

Perhaps it was three hours later when, 
waking out of » dream that she was at 
boarding school on one of those horrid mat- 





tresses, she opémed her eyes and rubbed 
them. There was nothing but blue sky 
overhead. After an instant or two of won- 
der if she might not be an angel waking 
from a nap ona cloud, she turned on her 
elbow and saw a big, rough-looking man, 
who nevertheless produced a strange effect 
of familiarity on her mind, sitting ten or 
fifteen feet away, and looking at her with 
an expression of amusement and interest. 
Then she jumped up quickly enougb, as 
may be inferred. 

‘‘How do you feel after the whiskey?” he 
asked. 

Then it all came back to her. 

‘“T’m all right except a little giddy.” 

‘**How is your arm?” 

‘‘Nothing but a little itching is left,” she 
said, looking at it; and then, feeling of it, 
added, ‘‘The swelling has pretty much gone 
down, too.” 

In sleep the mind falls back into old ruts, 
and a recent experience is always fresh at 
waking. She looked around and saw, as if 
for the first time, the wild spot, the dead 
snake yonder, the empty flask, the bundle 
on which her head had been placed, her hat 
which he must have taken off, and by its 
side the pistol. Then she turned tothe man 
who stood there watching her with a smile 
of amused sympathy. 

**You have saved my life.” 

She felt like making some sort of fervent 
acknowledgment, perhaps of gushing. But 
the tramp gave her no chance, for he re- 
plied, glancing toward the pistol witha 
comical look of mock terror: 

‘‘And you have spared mine.” 

Miss Livingston followed his glance, 
turned red with shame at thought of the 
generosity with which he had repaid her 
suspicion, and, stepping to where the pretty 
trifle lay, flung it as far as she could. 

The tramp then explained that while she 
had been sleeping he had discovered the 
way out of the woods, and they walked 
along side by side. She would not have 
liked to be alone at that time of night, and 
it was with a sense of being protected that 
she glanced now and then at the big figure 
by her side, making small steps to keep 
pace with her. Either he was a very reti- 
cent or a very deferential person, for he did 
not once offer to enter into conversation 
His quiet self-sufficiency began actually to 
pique her, which showed that she had come 
to recognize him as a man and e socia! 
being. Finally, she broke out: ‘‘Are you 
really atramp? I’m sure you are not inthe 
least like any one | ever heard of.” 

“Certainly, I am a tramp,” he replied 
gravely. ‘‘It may bea matter of opinion 
whether I am a gentleman or not. At least 
you don't seem inclined to believe it; but, 
if tramping makes a tramp, Iam undoubt- 
edly a tramp.” 

‘*But how can you make up your mind to 
such a life?” she cried impulsively; ‘‘a man 
of education, and, I am sure, of honorable 
feelings, like you.” 

“I think you do our guild injustice,” he 
replied, with an air of mild reproach. 
“Surely as a physical exercise the doctors 
recognize nothing as better than tramping. 
That it is favorable to taste and spirituality 
is shown by the fact that bards and apostles 
were of old famous tramps.” 

‘But, excuse me, you know you have to 
beg—that is, you have to ask people, you 
know, for food, don’t you?” said Miss Liv- 
ingston. 

“You mean we beg our bread?” he 
amended. ‘Yes, and that is the main argu- 
ment for the tramper’s way of life. What 
title so clear, so sweet, so beyond question 
as that by free charity? He who trades in 
his goods or his wits must often feei him- 
self a cheat, always a cheat or cheated, and 
his bread must be sour and bitter. But the 
bread that is given is as sweet as the un- 
bought blessings of God. The old monks 
wereright. He who would keep conscience 
clear must beg his living. Iam sick at 
heart of this lying sham of mine and thine. 
I know not, no man can know for certain, 
in the war of equities, what or how much 
is rightly his and rightly another’s. I leave 
such controversies to others. I am tired of 
this grab etiquette at the table of life. Ido 
not ask for a great portion, but what I do 
have I want to be able to eat with a good 
conscience, with assurance that it is mine. 
To that end I would gladly concede that 
everything of right belongs to others, so 
that my claim to at least what they freely 
give me might be clear. Often enough, 
where I get perplexed over the refinements 
and hopeless obscurity of meum and tuum, 
I half resolve to become a tramp myself.” 

“But I thought you said you were 4 
tramp?” said Miss Livingston, quickly. 

“Why, solam,” replied he. At this mo- 
ment they turned a corner of the road and 
the lights of the hotel gleamed right ahead. 
‘‘Here I leave you,” said the tramp. 

“Oh, no!” cried Miss Livingston, almost 
laying her hand on his sleeve. ‘You must 
come to the hotel and take some of these 
sweet gifts you talk of from me, although 
they will not be gifts indeed, but rather a 
scrimped payment for a great service,” and 
her voice trembled. 

“Exactly,” he replied; ‘‘I don’t want any- 
thing from you, because it would be too 
much like a trade, so I'll just jog along & 
bit and beg my supper from somebody I 
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oe 
haven’t benefited. When people exchange 
gifts, you know, they lose the flavor of 
both.” 

“Do stop a moment,” she exclaimed, as 
he turned away. ‘‘My fathercan get you 
work, any nice sort you would like—asa 
clerk, or a policeman, or at anything. That 
would be so much better than tramping, in 
spite of all you say. Do, please, let him.” 

“I’m too lazy to work, I fear.” 

“‘But I can’t bear to think that, after all 
you've done for me, you should be kicked 
and abused at back doors as tramps are.” 

“You are a very kind young lady,” re- 
plied the tramp, while his voice trembled, 
either with tears or some other emotion, 
‘*‘but you needn’t fret. As for the abuse, 
that is nothing but a symptom of the mural 
dyspepsia which well-to-do people get from 
eating bread they are not sure is rightly 
theirs; and, as for kicks, I don’t get "em— 
I’m too big.” 

“You must let me do something for you. 
It’s mean not to,” she cried, almost angrily, 
her whole generous little soul boiling over 
in indignant gratitude. 

‘Well, if you put it on that ground,” said 
the tramp, turning squarely around to her, 
‘there is one thing I would like. I’m 
afraid you'll think it too much, but it would 
be a great comfort, and stay by me longer, 
than anything else 1 can think of.” 

‘‘What is it?’ she demanded, in a tone 
that was a promise. 

“Its desirableness occurred to me when 
you were lying asleep this afternoon,” pur- 
sued the tramp, in his grave way. ‘‘Will 
you let me kiss you?” 

For sole reply Miss Livingston turned her 
cheek. The tramp kissed it, turned and 
disappeared with swift steps in the dark- 
ness, and she went on to the hotel, with her 
feelings all topsy-turvey. 

It was late that evening when she entered 
the hotel parlors. Had she followed her 
inclinations, she would not have gone at all. 
Her nerves were on edge, and she wanted 
to be alone. The events of the afternoon 
demanded to be thought over alone and at 
length. That morning she had counted on 
the hop as a great event; to-night it seemed 
tame. She knew all the gentlemen who 
would be there. ‘They were well enough, 
and no doubt she should find them quite 
sufficient when in a less exacting mood; but 
to-night somehow, as compared with the 
almost majestic impression of generous, 
strong, untrammeled, unconventional life 
and character which the tramp had left on 
her mind, they seemed small, pale, artifi- 
cial, and characterless. Not that she was 
sentimental about her deliverer. How could 
she be that about aman who, however noble 
and grand, was doubtless even now eating 
broken victuals at some kitchen door under 
the eye of the servant girl, or, possibly, 
stealing intoa farmer’s barn for a night’s 
sleep in a haymow! 

And yet, if not exactly sent'mental, her 
feeling was remarkably likeit. At first she 
wished that he would have taken money, 
for then he would have taken himself out 
of her mind; and then she was glad he had 
not, and proud that he had not, and called 
herself absurd to have urged it on him or 
thought that he was the kind of man to take 
it. How strange it was, their walking 
along together, and talking like old ac- 
quaintances, she and a tramp. She had 
never in her life been brought so near to any 
man as to this tramp. Tramp? no, this 
knight and gentleman—this nature’s noble- 
man, rather! It will be seen that Miss Liv- 
ingston’s caste distinctions had been a good 
deal overturned since morning. How could 
she let him go in the way she did? And 
yet what else could she have done. Atany 
rate, she was glad that she had given him 
that kiss. She should always be glad of 
that, and she blushed—yes, blushed—at the 
thought, and not wholly with shame, either. 

When she entered the parlors her ac- 
quaintances flocked about her with eager 
inquiries as to her adventure, rumors of 
which had already gotabroad. Butshe was 
very short in her replies. It was really not 
worth making so much fuss about, she said. 
She had been lost in the woods, and had 
found her way out again, and that was all. 
About the rattlesnake adventure she was 
entirely silent, having no notion of exposing 
her tramp to the coarse comments of ordi- 
nary people, by which, in this case, she 
meant her polite friends in general. 

Declining to dance, she found a seat by a 
retired window, where she could indulge 
her pensive mood without disturbance. An 
acquaintance came up and asked leave to 
introduce a friend of his, Mr. Kennard, of 
Boston, who had arrived that night, and 
who wanted to make her acquaintance, 

‘Who is he?” asked Miss Livingston, who 
bad no desire to be obliged to entertain any- 
body to-night. ‘‘He’s a first rate fellow,” 
Mr. Ellis assured her, ‘‘a lawyer in Boston. 
Excellent family. Something of a poet, too, 
I believe. I met him last year in the Tyrol. 
He was taking it afoot. He has a great 
fancy for that sort of thing. I believe he 
has been walking through the mountains 
this time, sending his baggage ahead.” 

Miss Livingston sat looking out of the 
window at a bright spot in the distant land- 
scape made by the moonlight on the newly 
shingled roof of a farmer’s barn. 

“I wonder if he is sleeping there to-night,” 





she was thinking, when a voice recalled her 
attention. 

‘*Miss Livingston, let me introduce to you 
Mr. Kennard.” 

In evening dres’, his face shaved, but as 
big and bronze as ever, with the same quiz- 
zical smile in his brown eyes, her tramp 
stood before her!—Appleton’s Journal. 


MARRIAGE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


A new scheme of immorality, resembling 
the notorious grave-yard insurance compa- 
nies of that State, has lately been invented 
in Pennsylvania. It is called a ‘‘matrimo- 
nial aid society ;” itselements are extremely 
simple; any unmarried person becomes a 
member by the payment of $5 or $10, and 
after a restrictive period, varying from six 
to twelve months, is entitled toa certain 
sum upon his marriage, the amount being 
raised by assessments on the membership, 
at the rate of about $1. Some societies pay 
the full amount, sometimes as high as $5000, 
immediately upon marriage; others pay a 
definite sum, $200 or more, and a certain 
amount yearly until the stipulatea sum is 
completed. The mere statement of this 
scheme is enough to tell any reasoning be- 
ing its dishonest character, but unfortunate- 
ly it reaches a good many who are not rea- 
soning beings, the class that every scampish 
device imposes on, and it also reaches a 
good many scamps quite capable of getting 
married in order to obtain the money, and 
of outraging honor and virtue in the act. 
Some of these must make profit, but the 
majority must eventually suffer loss. Even 
the most innocent subscribers must have 
something of the knave mingled with the 
fool to join such a society, for no person 
with a pure and trueidea of marriage could 
consent to debase its sentiment by such a 
compact. Recently judges have been 
found to perceive the essential evil of the 
thing, and have refused charters to such 
companies. One of these associations has 
been started in Philadelphia, but last week 
half a dozen applications for charters were 
refused by Judge Thayer, who declared 
that the consequences must be bogus mar- 
riages, cruelty to women, a disregard for 
the sacredness of the marriage relations and 
evils innumerable. It gives one a bad no- 
tion of the character of the Pennsylvania 
judiciary to know that so many of these 
debasing organizations are now in opera- 
tion, and to hear the projectors of the 
checked societies express an assurance that 
they should get their charters from the Su- 
preme Court.—Sopringfield Republican. 
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A POETIC RECONCILIATION. 








Some time ago a man came into a Balti- 
more lawyer's office in a state of great ex- 
citement, and asked him to commence pro- 
ceedings for a divorce. Mr. Dobbin heard 
him through, and then said, ‘‘I think I have 
something that will exactly suit your case. 
Sit still, and I will read it to you.” 

The man remained seated, all ear, sup- 
posing he was to listen to Blackstone or 
Kent, when Mr. Dobbin began to read 
‘Betsey andl are out.”” By the time he 
had ended the man’s eyes were full of tears. 

“I believe I will gohome,” hesaid. And 
he and his wife have lived happily ever 
sinee.—J/arper’s Magazine. 
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“FARM FESTIVALS,” 





The London Literary World, in review- 
ing Carleton’s ‘‘Farm Festivals,” says: 
‘*Will Carleton has a wonderful faculty for 
rhyming about the life of the American 
farmer, so as to put you into immediate 
sympathy with all that is related in his ef- 
fective and pleasing manner. This is not 
doggerel nor jingle, but very touching, hu- 
morous, witty, clever poetry of its own, 
full of real human interest, and earnest les- 
sons for all sorts of people.” 





_ 
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A WORD TO GIRLS. 


Many a girl is careless as to how much 
money @ young man spends forher. Three 
and five dollars for a horse and carriage he 
can poorly afford, perhaps, yet she will go 
with him week after week, with no particu- 
lar interest in him, unmindfu, apparently, 
whether he earns the money or takes it from 
his employer's drawer. He makes her ex- 
pensive presents. He takes her to a concert, 
in going to which usually, save for her pride 
and his gallantry, a horse car ride for ten 
cents would be far wiser than a carriage 
ride for several dollars. A young man re- 
spects a young woman all the more who is 
careful of the way in which he spends his 
money, and will not permit too much to be 
used for her, A thoughtful and well-bred 
girl will be wise about these matters.—Zz. 
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THE “SUNDAY ITEM.” 





This is a neat and well-arranged news- 
paper published in Washington. D. C., by 
colored men, and designed especially for 
colored people. It has appeared regularly 
in the face of many obstacles, for several 
months, and has obtained a respectable cir- 
culation in the Capital and elsewhere. It is 
the wish of the publishers to send a large 
edition to the South regularly for free dis- 
tribution among colored people who are 





unable to pay for a newspaper, and to aid 
this project, one of the publishers, Mr. J. E. 
Bruce, is now in New York seeking as- 
sistance to purchase a press. Mr. Bruce 
brings excellent recommendations for in- 
telligence, honesty and industry from 
prominent gentlemen who know him well, 
and cordially approve his plans. Any well- 
directed effort to educate the colored race 
in respect to the duties and obligations of 
citizenship is deserving of hearty support 
and, if thus supported, must accomplish 
important results, 











Regulate the Secretions, 


In our endeavors to preserve health it is 
of the utmost importance that we keep the 
secretory system in perfect condition. The 
well-known remedy of Kidney-Wort, has 
specific action on the kidneys, liver and 
bowels. Use it instead of dosing with vile 
bitters or drastic pills. Itis purely vege- 
table, and is prompt but mild in action. It 
is prepared in both dry and liquid form and 
sold by druggists everywhere.—Reading 
Eagle. 





A World of Good. 


One of the most popular medicines now 
before the American public is Hop Bitters. 
You see it everywhere. People take it with 
good effect. It buildsthemup. It is not 
as pleasant to the taste as some other Bit- 
ters, as it is not a whiskey drink. It is more 
like the old-fashioned bone set tea, that bas 
done a world of good. If you don’t feel 
just right, try Hop Bitters.—Nunda News. 


THE NORWAY 
MUSICAL ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


Acollection of weird, strange, and yet strangely 
captivating Songs and Melodies from the land of Ole 
Bull; just the music that inspired his imagination. 
Norse and English words. A musical novelty that 
will delight lovers of what is wild, rich and roman- 
tic in legend and song. Price, $2.50. 











GARFIELD’s FuNERAL Marcu. Fine Portrait. 40c. 


Robert Franz’ Album of Song. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himeelf. 
A book in which every note is a gem. German and 
English words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2 
boards; $2.50 cloth. 








HERALD or Praise. For choirs and conventions. $1. 


(7% cents.) By L. 0. EMER- 
Th al. SON. Ile the best Singing 
School book of the distinguished author. Admira- 
ble collection of interesting, wide-awake, effective 
music, combinedfin a practical and thorough course. 
Ideal success injan Ideal singing class will result 
from using the book. 








Sone Betis. Forcommon schools. Amerson. 50c. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER _COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”; “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women, It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 








Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.00. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fall confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me-<ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office ot this paper or at the school. 


WEST NEWTON 


— English and Classical School. 


The Twenty-eighth Year of this Family and 
Boarding School tor boys and girls will begin Wednes- 
day, Sep. 21, 1881. For catalogue and information 
apply to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass, 


$72* WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
gusta, 














Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Au 
Maine. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken, 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographical 
se. of Bjornson and a fine portrailt. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
f. Anderson says of it: “It atonce made a pro- 
found impression, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.”’ 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ “Hedged In,’ etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her re 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. ‘Friends’ will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
one = doubtless be in great demand for summer 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 
fected by Recent Theories, 


By J. L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

An important work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whose 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less direcfly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
and their Uses,” ‘‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 
character, and society which have recently appeared 
ip the Atlantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 
pe -. cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00, 


This thoughtful book will recall tne public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate ‘“‘Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is acareful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value as athinker. It will be read with 
pm ong and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genias. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 

A Nove), by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.’ ‘Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure’’ is a story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 


These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 
passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 
bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools 

These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO. 
Boston. 


THE STORY 





——OPr THE— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— BY— 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes- 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, e . $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. [lustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimful of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous. It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 
Hale...cccecee ona onesphennnsenges ccoccccccce 10 
FOR MACK’S SAKE, By S.J. Burke........ 1.25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 
D. Slidell Mackenzie. ......+.sss00% ecccccccs 100 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 
WEEE. «00s vcccccccece oscesees cocccccscccece 1.00 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy........ eocconcccce 100 
MRS. HARPER'S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
ThE. BR. FERRO. 000 ccvsccceciccovcccesscce 240 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidoey........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill............ sxeeeees 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
YOmge. 00. cvccsccccccecccce-sccccvece coceee 1.25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
VORGO 0 ccccec cccccccocccccdscesccsscccccose Bae 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK.. 90 





D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


82 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





Famous Sculptors and 
Sculpture. 


By MRS. JULIA A. SH . . Ilustrated 
with thirteen full-page Hellorypes $3.00. 


The Poets and Poetry of Ire- 


land, 


With historical and critical eseays and notes, 
ALFRED M. WILLIAMS. 1 vol. 12mo, Pd 
An exhaustive compilation of the best verses 

Irish poets, from the earliest times to the A Ag 

with valuable historical and biographical introduc- 

tions, sketches and notes. 


Geraldine: 
A SOUVENIR OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


Elegantly bound in gray and gold. Price, $1.25. 
nee will be fascinated by it.”—Rural 


“A stran 
bution.”"— 


“Asa love in rhyme, with passion and feel- 
ing wrought into venue if is likely to be as exten- 
sively as Dr. Holland's ‘Kathrina,’ or ‘Bitter 
Sweet,’ or Owen Meredith's ‘Lucile.’ "—Cincinnati 
Commercial, 


“Its pages fascinate the reader from the introduc- 
a = Ls close, and pradte of thought and gems 
of descriptive poetry are thic' scattered through- 
out.’’—Manchester eB, d 


, weird aoty of love, passion, and retri- 


LAWRENCE BARRETT’S BIOGRAPHY OF 
Edwin Forrest. 


Illustrated with seven pictures. Vol. I. of the 
“American Actor Series.” Price, $1.25. 


“Mr. Lawrence Barrett, himself an eminent actor, 
has... performed a difficult task with quiet dignity 
of manner, delicacy of feeling, and an almost fa 
less discretion in his choice of materials, and in his 
clear, sustained, fair-minded, and interesting com- 
men upon them.”—New York Tribune. 

“As the bi pher of an actor, Mr. Barrett has set 
a standard which those who follow him will not eas- 
ily reach.”"—New York Herald. 


Homeselle. 


Margaret J. Preston, the Virginian poet, says of 
the excellent ‘‘Round-Robin"” novel, ‘‘Homoselle:” 
‘The livid painting of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ did the 
South immense wrong; such cool, tem sketches 
as ‘Homoselle’ gives tend to counteract the mischiev- 
ous genius of the older novel; and because we have 
truth here Cupeononstel y stated we welcome the 
book and pass it on co our readers (we wish we could 
reach Nurthern ones to tell them how faithful it is), 
as a veritable reflex of the life of the old regime,” 


Damen’s Ghost 


THE NEW ROUND-ROBIN NOVEL. 


Concerning this book, the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
speaksthus: “Were it ble for any one to be 
thoroughly conversant with the works of the great 
novelists, and yet retain no memory of names or 
events, he would sa pobettetngly that Chapter IV. 
of the new Round-Robin was written by Dickensin 
his happiest vein.... The library of fiction is en- 
riched by the best of a good series.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
full-page and letter-press illustrations from d 
by Miss L. B. HUMPHREY, engraved by - 
DREW. Small 4to, English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
Uniform with the series of illustrated ns and 
poems: “Nearer my God, to thee,” “Abide with 
me,” “The weaking waves dashed high,” “Rock of 
8,"’ “O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?’ 
“Home, sweet home.”’ 
Lay new volume increases the popularity of this 
series. 





Hannah Jane. 


a Ot ROSS LOCKE (Rev. Petroleum V. Nas- 
y-) With fuli-page and letter-press illustrations 
from original designs, and printed at the Universi- 
ty Press on paper made expressly for the purpose, 
yal octavo, rich English cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 
A well-known lite critic says: “It is certainly 
one of the best a that the famous Rev. Petroleum 
V. Nasby ever produced. It has the extraordinary at- 
traction of being in popular and excellent verse. It 
is real life and true nature. It touches a chord that 
will vibrate everywhere; a subject near the heart of 
many and in the experience of all. It touches it 
with honesty, frankness, ahd self-condemnation, 
that stings with conviction while it thrills with ad- 
miration. And withal it is so thoroughly human, 
that while a tear gathers in the eye a smile will trem- 
ble on the lips, and the heart be made better and 
happier, and the head receive a fresh motive towards 
justice and common sense. The illustrations, 
are beautiiul! ‘Hannah Jane’ will have thousands o 
readers, and every reader a friend.”’ 


Young Americans in Japan; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF THE JEWETT 
FAMILY AND THEIR FRIEND 
OTO NAMBO. 

By. EDWARD GREEY. With one hundred and 
seventy full-page and lester yeaa illustrations, 

Royal octavo, 7x914 inches. Handsomely illumi- 
nated cover, $1.50; cloth, black and gold, $2.50, 
This is the champion young folks’ book of the 

year. The story is told by one who has travelled ex- 
tensively in Japan. Everything described is unique 
or wonderful. The illustrations are numerous and 
graphic, and the adventures interesting and humor- 
ous. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 


Up the River; 
OK, YACHTING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the sixth 
and last volume of the Great Western Series. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Pocket Rifle. 


16mo, cloth, iliustrated, bm Being the fifth 
volume of the Silver Medal Stories. 


The Four-footed Lovers. 


By FRANK ALBERTSON. Iliustrated from origi- 
nal —— by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 4to, illumi- 
nated sides, $1.00. 


This book, while affording much pleasure by its 
bright and taking character, both in story and 

tures, presents also some capital studies of Natural 
History for little folks. 


Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe 


By ALADY. Edited by OLIVER OPTIC, with nu- 
merous full-page letter-press illustrations. 
Boards, illuminated sides, $1.25. 

This is a companion volume to Dr. Eliot's “Stories 
from the Arabian Nights.” 


Catalogues free on lication. Books sent post- 
paid on receipt of pelee™ 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, ° « Boston. 
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communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL 
a to its editorial 


etters manacemen 
one oe edaressed to e Editors of the Woman's 


JOUBNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relaving to the 
business department of the , must be ressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Let- 


or P. O. mone: * orders may be sent at our risk. 
) aad in letters pet perenesen will be at the 


orwarded until an licit orderis re- 
~y tedissontinne and until pay- 


is a sufficient receipt of 


The receipt of the 
subscription. change of date prin'ed on 
— ~ for renewals. This chan 


recel 
shonid be ae ret or second week after the 


meney is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
a a Ag enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are cqenestty requested to note the ex- 
on of their subscriptions and to forward money 
} mo the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


—— 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION.—ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 

American Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Louisville, Kentucky, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday,the 25th and 26th inst. 
The encouraging signs which now every- 
where attend the cause of Woman Suffrage, 
give fresh hope to its advocates, and should 
make the coming annual meeting one of the 
best ever held. Three States, Oregon, Ne- 
braska and Indiana, have amendments pend- 
ing. The Legislature of nearly every north- 
ern State was last winter pressed to extend 
Suffrage to women. Within the year Mun- 
icipal Suffrage has been extended to the 
women of Scotland. The women in the 
Isle of Man vote on the same terms as men. 
France and Italy have moved directly on 
the question. The press grows steadily 
kinderand more just. All good work for 
our cause telis more effectually than ever. 
The time and the place are opportune for 
this meeting. 

Auxiliary and local societies are earnest- 
ly requested to send delegates, and full re- 
ports of the work in their respective States. 
The citizens of Kentucky and more South- 
ern States, men and women, are particular- 
ly invited to attend, and to codperate with 
us to the one end, of securing equai politi- 
cal rights for women. -Arrangements for 
reduced fare at hotels will be made for del- 
egates and for all persons who are in atten- 
dance from abroad. 

Come then, friends of the good cause, and 
help make the coming meeting of rea] value 
towards establishing a government truly re- 
presentative. 











Mary F. Tuomas, Pres. 
Lucy Stone. Ohairman Ex. Com. 
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NATIONAL REFORM CONFERENCE. 


A National Conference for the purpose 
of considering political methods for secur- 
ing the Legislative Prohibition of the Liq- 
uor Traffic, will be held in the Central 
Methodist church of New York City, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 18 and 
19. 

An invitation to attend the Conference is 
most cordially extended,— 

To all who antagonize the liquor license 
system,— 

To all who favor independent political 
action for the suppression of the drink 
shop,— 

To all who believe in the enfranchisement 
of woman as a just and efficient means by 
which the blessings of prohibitive legisla- 
tion may the more speedily be secured. 

A special invitation is extended to all 
members of the alliance. 

Churches, of all denominations, reforma- 
tories, and local and State temperance soci- 
eties throughout all the States, are requested 
to send delegates. s 

Signed on behalf of the National Prohi- 
bition Alliance, 

H. A. Tompson, Pres. 
M. McCie.uan Brown, Sec. 

210 Eighth avenue, New York City. 
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UNIVERSALIST WOMAN MINISTERS. 








By an article in another column it ap- 
pears that the question of the ministry of 
women is to come up for discussion before 
the general conference of Universalist 
ministers, which meets in Detroit next week. 
lhe object being, it is believed, to put down 
the ministry of women. 

It scarcely seems possible that any set of 
religious teachers who really care that the 
world should be made better. can object to 
the codperation and help of women who 
feel called to the work of the ministry, and 
who are competent to serve it. If women 
fail to be useful in this field, failure itself 
‘will exclude them from it, just as failure 
excludes men. But now that colleges and 
theological schools admit women, and the 
same services and means of preparation are 


interfere with the right of women ministers 


to preach the gospel. Women are proverb- 
ially more religious than men, and hence, 
it would seem, more fit to impart that which 
they possess. Do Universalist men minis- 
ters dread this, and fear for their own pul- 
pits? 

When the London University was opened 
to women doctots, one man doctor said in 
opposition, that his ‘‘diploms had cost him 
a great deal, but it would be worth nothing 
tohim, if women were to have diplomas 
that stood for just as much as his own.” 
Is it a dread of competition? or is it the old 
spirit of domination which everywhere ruled 
over women, that impels this desire to put 
them down? Whatever may be the cause 
of the present assault by the Universalist 
ministers on the ministry of women, one 
thing is certain, that in the long run the 
tools will remain with those who can use 
them well. The right, and the fitness of 
women to serve in the pulpit, will be settled 
by the value of their performance. Mean- 
time, happily, religious societies are free to 
select their own pastors, and no interference 
with this prerogative will be likely to be 
tolerated. L. 8. 
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UNITARIANS AND WOMEN MINISTERS. 


The Year Book of jhe Unitarians for 
1881 contains the names of three women 
ministers now in full fellowship, viz.: Rev. 
Mary A. Safford, ordained in 1880, and 
settled at Humboldt, Ia.; Rev. Caroline A. 
Jones, ordained in 1878, and settled at 
Brooklyn, Ct.; Rev. Mary H. Graves, or- 
dained in 1871. 

Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell has also re- 
ceived fellowship, and is now numbered 
among them. Rev. Celia Burleigh (now 
deceased) was the first woman who received 
ordination from the Unitarians. G. 
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HOW TO BE REGISTEKED. 





The board of registrars of voters, 30 
Pemberton Square, Boston, have given us 
the following official information, for the 
benefit of women wishing to be registered 
as voters for school committee: 

“All women (not already registered this 
year) who registered last year on other than 
poll-tax bills, must appear at the office of 
the Registrars or Assistant Registrars, and 
present the evidence of their right to regis- 
ter, on or before Nov. 29, 1881, on which 
day registration for municipal election 
ceases, at ten o’clock P. M.” 

“All those who registered last year on 
polJ-tax bills of 1880, and are also assessed 
for 1881, will find their names on the lists 
published and posted by the Registrars of 
Voters as required by law.” L. 8. 
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DUE BILLS. 

We this week send bills to a number of 
subscribers who are in arrears, and shall 
hope for prompt response. Those who do 
not receive bills, but who know their sub- 
scriptions are unpaid, are also requestedto 
remit at once, that their accounts may be 
settled, and to save us trouble and postage. 

L. 8. 
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THE LOUISVILLE CONVENTION. 





We are able to announce additional par- 
ticulars of the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, which 
meets in Louisville, Kentucky, on the 25th 
and 26th inst. Among the speakers will be 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Mary E. 
Haggart, Miss Mary F. Eastman, H. B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, 
Antoinette B. Blackwell, Rosamond Dale 
Owen, and Mrs, Z. G. Wallace. 

Mrs. R. F. Hazard, Miss Matilda Hind- 
man, Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, Mrs. Martha C. Calla- 
nan, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, and oth- 
ers are invited. John G. Whittier sends a 
letter. Headquarters are to be made at the 
Galt House, and a good convention is ex- 
pected. 

The morning sessions will be strictly for 
business, and not open to the public. 
L. 8. 
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PROHIBITIONISTS VS. REPUBLICANS. 


Epitor JouRNAL:—Why is it that the 
Woman's JournAL, professing the princi- 

les of Woman Suffrage and Prohibition, 
ignores a political party that is pronounced 
in favor of both? In your issue of Oct. 1, 
and of the preceding week, you devote col- 
umns to reporting how Mrs. Livermore ob- 
tained a seat in the Republican State con- 
vention, the discourtesy shown to women 
by Mr. Sam. Hoar and others, and the com- 
ments of the press; but you devote only 
three inches of space to the Prohibitory 
convention, which accedes equal rights to 
women. 

True, Mrs, Livermore gained a seat in 
the Republican convention. But what is it 
worth to her or to any woman in Massa- 
chusetts?. She got the privilege of being 
Gneeee ‘trained monkey.” It seem- 
ed like going to a neighbor’s place where 
you had received nothing but scorn and 
contempt, begging for bread, when you had 
enough and tospare in your father’s house. 
I cannot ——— uncalled-for martyrdom. 
Had there been a principle involved which 


Mrs. Livermore’s perseverance in obtaining 
her seat in the convention. 

Mrs. Livermore is a Universalist. Is she 
so filled with the missionary spirit that she 
makes her home with the ptists, who 
would not allow her even the crumbs that 
fall from the Master’stable? Or if the min- 
ister was in sympathy with some of hersen- 
timents, but wasso bound by his church 
that he dared not extend recognition to any 
of the rights she asked, would she still abide 
with the Baptists? I trow not. And yet, 
after all the abuse that Suffragists have re- 
ceived from the Republican party, that 
there should be such a following after it b 
the editors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
beyond my comprehension. I am not in 
this respect the only obtuse reader of the 

aper. 

, f you can give any satisfactory reason 
why these things are so, 1 should be glad 
to read them. But Iam afraid ! am, like 
the Scotchman, ‘‘willing to be convinced, 
but would like to see the person who could 
convince me.” Consistency is a jewel that 
should adorn every Suffragist. c. 

South Framingham, Mass. 

Our friend is rigbt in saying that the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL favors Woman Suffrage 
and Temperance. But the object of the 
paper is not temperance or prohibition. Its 
object, as stated for the past twelve years 
at the head of its columns, is to promote 
“the interests of woman, her educational, 
legal, industrial and political equality, and 
especially her right of Suffrage.” 

But the Prohibition party, so called, does 
not comprise one tenth of the earnest friends 
of prohibition, in this or any other State. It 
is everywhere a minority party—politically 
powerless. Not a single member of our 
own or any other State Legislature is elect- 
ed by the Prohibition party. The govern- 
ment of the State and nation is in the hands 
of the Republicans. Every man who has 
voted for Woman Suffrage or Prohibition 
in the Massachusetts Legislature for the 
past ten years has been nominated and 
elected either by the Republicans or the 
Democrats. 

We have the greatest respect and regard 
for the men and women who compose the 
Prohibition party. We recognizeit as a 
Woman Suffrage party, organically by its 
admission of women to its primary meet- 
ings, with an equal voice and vote in the 
nomination of candidates and the transac- 
tion of business, and purposely by its out- 
spoken advocacy of Woman Suffrage i n its 
platforms. 

Yet we believe that its existence as a po- 
litical party is a mistake. We have no hope 
or expectation that Woman Suffrage or 
prohibition will ever be established by sep- 
arate party action. There are two great 
parties contesting for supremacy, and we 
see no room for athird party. One of these 
two, the Democratic party, is distinctly 
against prohibition; the other, the Republi- 
can party, is neither committed for nor 
against it. These parties may have no well- 
defined principles. But they have well-de- 
fined and permanent lines of division. They 
represent conflicting elements in society, 
and these elements are not likely to coalesce. 

The Republicans, in the North, comprise 
the great middle class: farmers, merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers and office-holders, 
and in the South, the negroes and their as- 
sociates. 

The Democrats, in the North, comprise 
the poorer class of Americans and the citi- 
zens of foreign birth; in the South, the 
great mass of the white population. 

Our judgment is that the Woman Suf- 
frage and prohibition battle can be fought 
successfully only inside existing party lines. 
Prohibition never can succeed without Wo- 
man Suffrage, therefore the two are natur- 
al allies. What we need isa ‘‘Home Pro- 
tection League” of men and women, in ev- 
ery town of every State, who will attend 
the caucuses and secure the nomination and 
election of State Senators and Representa- 
tives in favor of Woman Suffrage and pro- 
hibition. 

Here is acase in point. Mr. Sam. Hoar, 
of Concord, is seeking the Republican nom- 
ination for State Senator from the fifth Mid- 
dlesex district. He is opposed to Woman 
Suffrage and Temperance. C. F. Gerry, of 
Sudbury, is also seeking the nomination. 
He is in favor of both. This district com- 
prises about 3500 votes, more than 1000 of 
whom are kcown to be in favor of Woman 
Suffrage and Temperance. Now if these 
1000 men, or half of them, will go to the 
caucuses, they can nominate Gerry and de- 
feat Hoar. But not fifty of them will vote 
a separate ticket, nor are they strong enough 
to elect a separate candidate on the sole is- 
sue of prohibition. 

Whenever the friends of Woman Suffrage 
and Temperance will organize inside the 
Republican party they can control it. But 
many of the most earnest and zealous 
friends of these principles are to-day throw- 
ing away their opportunity by this imprac- 
ticable method of a ‘‘third party,” which is 
powerless except as a protest. 

Let me illustrate by figures. Sixty out 
of one hundred men in Massachusetts are 
Republicans, and as such govern the State. 
If thirty-three of these sixty are Suffragists 
and Prohibitionists, they can control the 
party, and through the party the State. If 
twenty out of the thirty-three will go to the 
caucuses they can nominate their men everv 
time. Thus one fifth of the voters of the 
State can control its legislation by acting as 


be required to control it by third party ac- 
tion. 

It is certainly much easier and more 
pleasant to hold our third party convention 
and vote our separate ticket. But if we 
mean business we must take the world as it 
is. The third party movement against 
slavery, which ultimated in the Republican 
party, is not acase in point. That was a 
sectional issue and required a Northern par- 
ty. Slavery did not exist in the States 
where the third party made its foothold. 
But the subjection of women and the traffic 
in liquor exist everywhere. H. B. B. 
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LECTURES BY MRS. HOWE. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is prepared to 
make lecture engagements for the coming 
season. The subjects of her lectures are as 
follows: 

Paris; historical, social, and political. 

Greece revisited. 

Cairo and the Nile. 


Philosophy in America and in Europe. 

Ethics of culture, 

Representation, and how to secure it. 
(Read before the Chestnut-street Club, Bos- 
ton.) 

Men’s women and women’s women. 

Is Polite society polite? 

Woman as a social power. 





Mrs. Howe will make engagements by 
correspondence, for ]yceum and parlor lec- 
tures. Address name in full, Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 5 Park street, Boston. 
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AN 1DEAL CAUCUS. 

Judge Adin Thayer, of Worcester, made 
an interesting address on the value of the 
caucus, at the Massachusetts Club dinner, 
last Saturday. But the ideal caucus which 
he pictured, was as different from the actual 
one, as—well, as a ‘‘trained monkey” is from 
a citizen of Concord. The beginning of 
his address was disfigured by a gross exag- 
geration. He asserted that ‘beyond all 
rational controversy this nation is nowa 
genuine republic,—the first that ever exist- 
ed under the sun.” A genuine republic, 
which taxes one half of all its citizens with- 
out representation aud governs them with- 
out consent, because they are women! 
Nonsense, Judge Thayer; you ought to 
know better than to say so. H. B. B, 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE, 

Miss Louisa M. Alcott sends us five dol- 
lars to pay for two copies of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL one year, to be sent where they 
will help to promote the cause of political 
equality for women. One copy will go to 
the reading room of Smith College, and 
one to that of Johns Hopkins University. 

Institutions of learning are the places 
above all others where the ideas inculcated 
by the WomAn’s JOURNAL should be read. 
Who will give us the means to send other 
copies to many college reading rooms? 

L. 8. 











TWO SUFFRAGE LECTUKES IN LAWRENCE. 

Ep1ToR JouRNAL:—The people of Law- 
rence have had great pleasure In listening to 
two of the ablest advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage in the country, Mary F. Eastman, 
and Mary A Livermore. 

Miss Eastman lectured in the Opera 
House, on Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 21, 
to a large audience. She presented the 
subject of Suffrage for women ina clear, 
forcible manner, making many brilliant 
points, which she illustrated with pathetic 
facts. Her earnest words sank deep into 
the hearts of many, and I doubt not they 
will bear fruit in due season. One woman 
said to me, “I wish every man in Lawrence 
had heard that lecture.” 

Mrs. Livermore lectured in the City Hall, 
Sept. 28. Dr. A. J. French opened the 
meeting with a few appropriate remarks, 
and then introduced Mra. Livermore. She 
said that she would try to answer the ques- 
tion, why should women desire universal 
Suffrage? Man is one half of humanity— 
woman is the other half. If it is good for 
man to vote, it is better for both to do so 
A whole is better than half. Man’s and 
woman’s interests are the same. Women 
are as much interested in having good 
roads, good public buildings, good officers, 
and a just appropriation of the public 
money to which they have contributed, as 
are the men. 

What is now called ‘‘School Suffrage” is 
simply school committee Suffrage. School 
Suffrage means a voice in all things apper- 
taining to schools, such as appropriations 
for buildings, appointing teachers, directing 
courses of study, etc. 

Mrs. Livermore spoke earnestly on tem- 
perance, giving many startling facts, and 
showing the enormous expense to the State 
which the sale of liquor causes, expense in 
money, crime, poverty, idiocy, and every 
form of human degradation. She answer- 
ed some of the objections which are urged 
against women voting, such as the loss of 
man’s respect, the neglect of her home, and 
the quarrels which might ensue between 
husband and wife. Was it not better to 
quarrel for the right than to remain indif- 











extended to them, it seems preposterous to 


no party advocated, then would I glory in 


Republicans, while a majority of all would 


ferent? She gave an opportunity for any 
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one to state objections or ask questions, but 
no one responded. 

A petition asking for Municipal Suffrage 
was circulated after the meeting adjourned, 


which was signed by a goodly number of 
our citizens, N. E. M. 


Lawrence, Mass., Oct. 10, 1881. 
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MATRIMONY IN AMERICA, AS SEEN BY a 
FOREIGNER. 

Eprtor JouRNAL:— Under the heading 
‘Temperance Fancies,” the Boston Sunday 
Herald of Oct 9 printed an article called 
‘‘Matrimony,” which ends thus: 


It must also be said in fairness, that the 
mothers and daughters of the upper ten 
have themselves put an additional drag upon 
the wheel of the matrimonial chariot, by 
demanding and expecting such an extrava- 
gant —~, ~ and luxurious style of living, 
that very few men of the present day can 
afford to look marriage in the face. fany 
a young couple in ordinary society would 
willingly have married and been happy on a 
few hundreds a year if the requirements of 
society had permitted it; but when, in ad- 
dition to the necessary cost of housekeep- 
ing, are added the habits of expense and 
luxury in which both parties have been 
brought up, matrimony would be a fatal ex- 
periment. The consequence is seen in the 
increasing number of clubs and the increas- 
ing number of idle young men, who have 
no aim in life, and no inducement to make 
themselves one. On the other side, there is 
an increasing redundancy of young women 
wearing out their best years in disappoint- 
ment, who would, under reasonable circum- 
stances, have made happy wives and moth- 
ers. 





Agreeing perfectly with this writer, I say 
that the reason of the retarded development 
of matrimonial thoughts lies, besides this, 
in two other social features of this country. 
One is excessive freedom and want of re- 
spect on the part of children towards their 
parents; the other is the growing imitation 
of European fashions, 

It is true that ‘the mothers and daughters 
of the upper ten have themselves put an ad- 
ditional drag upon the wheel of the matri- 
monial chariot by expecting an extrava- 
gant and luxurious menage and style of liv 
ing,” which frightens the young man from 
proposing, and leads him to play with things 
which ought, by the laws of morals and of 
nature, to be considered more serious. The 
expression a ‘‘girl” or a “fellow” in the plain 
language of the middle class,and of a ‘‘beau” 
or a ‘‘flirtation,” in a higher class of socicty, 
is very common in the United States: 
while, in the old world, no parents would 
allow their children to meet with others—I 
mean, a girl and a young man,—unless with 
the idea that he or she has serious inten- 
tions. It is quite common in this country 
for a young girl or young man to lose time 
in courting and flirting, without thinking of 
marriage. Thischildish play seems to have 
taken so deep a root in society that, nine 
times out of ten, girls spend their time in 
flirting with young men of other classes 
than theirown. We must admit, though it 
is a pity and shame to say it, that American 
society has many different classes, where in 
theory all ought to be equal. Rich young 
men find it easy to have aplay-thing in such 
a girl, and this often leads to ends like the 
New Haven Cramer tragedy. No wonder 
that under such ciicumstances marriages 
become scarce, as the girls during this time 
lose their chances to be married to parties 
against whose principles such courtships 
and flirtations are, and who belong to a 
more reasonable and substantial class. 

Besides this, in a country where every 
woman can make a living like a man, such 
women expect more when they marry. I 
remember having heard a woman in Brook- 
lyn, New York, say she would never 
give one of her daughters (who were work- 
ing in a New York store for $5 a week) toa 
man who could not support her in her own 
house. These ideas unfortunately existin a 
majority, and young men of refinement and 
industrious character, such as are called in 
this country “go-ahead men,” keep away 
from such young ladies, leaving them alone 
with their dream of having rights and am- 
bitions, which leaves them to the chair of a 
school teacher, or to a life-time behind the 
counter as ‘‘old maids.” W. R. E. 

Boston. 
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WOMAN’S WORE IN IOWA. 

EpiTtor JouRNAL:—Knowing that you 
like to report woman’s work of all kinds, 
I must tell you of the successful and very 
pleasant convention held by the Woiman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of the third 
district of Iowa, Sept. 14 and 15. 

Excursionsto the Dubuque fair and races 
took many of our people away, and a camp- 
meeting in our own place took others; but, 
worst of all, the rain got a fair start with 
the convention and was quite as persistent. 
You know how hard it is for a woman to 
take a walk through the rain, not so much 
for fear of getting wet as ‘‘because it looks 
so;” but the workers of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union are not afraid of 
water, as a general thing, so they came out 
to their work bravely. 

A sweeter, more gentle-looking woman 
than the president, Mrs. H. 8. Bullis, of 
Decorah, never presided at any meeting, and 
the secretary, Mrs. J. C. McKinney, of the 





same city, with her genial ways, ready wit, 
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and executive ability, won all hearts, and 
was an honor to her name and to woman- 
hood. The address of welcome by Mrs. J. 
H. Stevens, of Manchester, was worthy of 
the cause. She stands with the vanguard 
in reform, and we could but wish that her 
seventy years were but thirty, that she 
might give many years to the work. 

Mrs. M. J. Aldrich, of Cedar Rapids, al- 
most made us envious. She always ‘‘saw 
the silver lining” of the clouds, and had 
something good and encouraging to say to 
those who felt almost like giving up. She 
said it all so easily, and so well, that poor 
mortals who, to save their lives, could not 
say a word, were exasperated with them- 
selves. May she have many years in which 
to work for temperance, is the wish of those 
who saw her here. 

Several of our ministers, and some of our 
other good men, by their presence and good 
words, cheered and encouraged the conven- 
tion. Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of Des 
Moines, spoke on the relation of Woman 
Suffrage to temperance. If Josiah Allen’s 
wife had been here, she would doubtless 
have concluded that they were first cousins, 
at the farthest, and ought to march arm in 
arm in the ranks of reform. I need not tell 
you who know her, that Mrs. Campbell 
was well received here. After the conven- 
tion she gave us a lecture on Woman Suf- 
frage, and, although it rained steadily all 
the evening, a good audience came out to 
hear her. 

“I thought I should be the only woman 
here,” said one, as she took off her dripping 
waterproof. 

‘‘Well, | wus bound to come, if I had to 
wade!” said another, as she extinguished her 
lantern. 

But they did not seem demoralized by 
their combat with the elements. ‘‘Whata 
pity,” 1 thought, as I saw the audience 
moved to laughter or to indignation by her 
eloquence,—‘‘What a pity thet some who 
are so fearful that women will get out of the 
sphere in which God placed them, are not 
present to hear her.” 

But they are careful never to get in the 
way of such speakers. If they would listen 
to afew women whom we could name, 
they would know more than they do now. 

‘‘Whether we believed in Woman’s Rights 
or not, we could not get around her argu- 
ments,” said a man, the next morning. 

The audience seemed much pleased with 
Mrs. Campbell, and not a member of it but 
would have felt that it was an insult to good 
sense to say that she had better be sitting in 
the corner darning stockings and rocking 
her grandchildren’s cradles. 

‘‘We had a good temperance convention, 
and the Woman Suffrage question did not 
hurt it at all,” seems to be the general ver- 
dict. R. D. BLAISDELL. 

Manchester, Iova., 
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A NEW INQUISITION. —WHAT DOES IT 
MEAN! 





It appears from the newspaper reports 
that the Massachusetts Convention of Uni- 
versalists, at its session in Springfield, 
passed a resohution instructing its delegates 
to the general convention, soon to meet at 
Detroit, to appoint a committee to inquire 
‘‘whether our experience of a woman min- 
istry justifies its continuance.” Strange pro- 
cedure! What state of feeling does it be- 
token on the part of the powers that be,— 
the dread hierarchy that governs or would 
seek to govern the Universalist church? An 
auto da fe does it propose to institute? Only 
achurch with a pope at its head could con- 
sistently and effectively take such a step. 
The ‘“‘woman ministry,” if such a thing 
may be said to exist, must mean the col- 
lective body of women throughout the wide 
world engaged in the dissemination of re- 
ligious truth. From the time of Paul there 
have not been wanting sisters strong in the 
faith, who have labored untiringly in the 
gospel; Tryphenas and Tryphosas deserving 
of apostolic commendation. 

It is to be presumed—in fact,the claim has 
been made—that the register of the Univer- 
salist denomination gives the names of 
more women ordained and settled as pas- 
tors of churches than any other. Every 
year adds to this number. Have they not 
been faithful to their high calling? Their 
work has not been done in acorner. Their 
light has not been hidden. It is known 
that many have labored under great disad- 
vantages, in the midst of difficulties, dis- 
couragements and obstacles, that would 
have utterly stifled the energies of weaker 
or less truly consecrated souls. Have any 
faltered by the way, or proved recreant to 
their trust? Has a single Judas been found 
among them? Has one of their number 
furnished occasion for a scandal trial? Has 
any woman minister forged notes, pur- 
loined books, or misappropriated funds en- 
trusted to her care? No such accusation has 
been made, 

Had there been such, the matter would 
have been bruited all over the world, and 
the finger of universal scorn uplifted. In 
that case, the many wouid have suffered for 
one, however unjustly. It isso much eas- 
ier to judge women en masse than as indi- 
viduals, It is desirable to keep the minis- 
try pure, and to weed out inefficient mem- 
bers. If the separate societies are not 


deemed competent to manage their own af- 





fairs, to employ the preachers they desire, 
surely the ‘“‘committee on fellowship and 
discipline” in the several States have ample 
powers, and are appointed for that very 
purpose. Ifit be the plan of certain de- 
nominational leaders, imbued with the spir- 
it of the Middle Ages, to exercise inquisi- 
torial jurisdiction over any part of the cler- 
ica) body, why not extend it over the 
whole? 

Isa censorship to be established? Does 
some one want the position of inspector 
general, and is the office to be created for 
the aspirant? If this be the case, why limit 
this field of operations to the parishes pre- 
sided over by women? Why make indi- 
vidual distinctions on account of sex? Why 
not deal justly by all? 3 
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LADY ATHLETES.—A LADIES’ SWIMMING 
MATCH AT VIENNA. 

At the beginning of last month it was an- 
nounced in some of the Vienna papers that 
u grand ladies’ swimming match would 
shortly take place in the River Danube; 
that the competition would be open to ladies 
in all ranks of society, whether maids, 
wives, or widows—and that there would be 
no restrictions as to age, weight, or bulk. 

During the two previous weeks many in- 
teresting struggles between amateur and 
professional swimmers had taken place; 
and thousands of individuals of both sexes, 
after witnessing these matches, had crowd- 
ed the public baths daily, having suddenly 
become desirous of learning to disport them- 
selves likewise in the waters of the ‘“‘Schén- 
en blauen Donau”; but the curiosity caused 
by the gentlemen swimmers was as a rush- 
light to the Brush-light compared with the 
excitement that pervaded the city when the 
above announcement became public. En- 
thusiasm reached a hitherto unapproached 
point a few days later, when the same pa- 
pers published the names of fifteen ladies 
who had inscribed themselves as competi- 
tors, and who, moreover, had promised to 
swim the 34 miles in less time than the un- 
interesting males—either amateur or pro- 
fessional—had taken. 

When the first announcement was pub- 
lished, the principal newspapers ignored 
the subject entirely, thinking it was a hoax; 
now, seeing they were mistaken, they be- 
gan to treat the matter in a serious light, 
and to throw cold water, an act of superer- 
ogation, on the whole proceedings, And 
their strictures were very severe. Some 
said it would be a most disgraceful specta- 
ck; others were positive that ladies who 
knew how to swim didn’t know how to 
ceok a potato; the Neue Freie Presse declar- 
ed that a ladies’ sewing, knitting, and darn- 
ing match would have met with its unstint- 
ed sympathy, whereas, etc.; and the Vater- 
land hinted that the competitors who had 
signed their names would never wear a 
wedding ring. 

In spite of these gentlemen's croakings, 
the match took place.on August 2; half the 
population of Vienna lining both banks of 
the river, and, as it was whispered after 
wards, the matadors of the press not being 
conspicuous by their absence. 

At a little after four o’clock three steam- 
ers, Which had been chartered for the pur- 
pose of conveying the ladies, their friends 
and admirers, and a band of music, left for 
Nussdorf, the starting point. Arrived there, 
the roll was called and answered by eleven 
sweet voices. Alas! four of the fair ones 
had allowed themselves to be intimidated 
by editorial thunder or paternal frowns. 
As all four were ‘‘Frauleins” itis also prob- 
able that the ominous prophecy of the Vat- 
eriand that no husbands would be forth- 
coming if they took part in the race, had 
frightened them ipto non-appearance. No 
sooner was it known that four had deserted 
than several of the eleven were seen to wa- 
ver, and if a nice-looking lady passenger 
had not timidly asked permission to com- 
pete—a request which was granted with 
alacrity—it is more than probable that the 
first ladies’ swimming match at Vienna 
would have been postponed for an indef- 
inite period. 

The twelve ladies descended to the cabin 
to make their toilets, and reappeared ina 
wonderfully short space of time, enveloped 
in long white mantles and wearing coquet- 
tish little hats on their heads. (N. B.—All 
the twelve were pretty.) The steamer hav- 
ing been swung broadside on to the stream, 
the signal to make ready was given. Twelve 
mantles fell, and twelve graceful figures, 
clad in pretty colored bathing costumes, 
were seen standing in a row on the deck of 
the steamer. Another signal, and twelve 
irreproachable ‘‘headers” filled the assem- 
bled multitude with envy and admiration. 

It was soon self-evident that these fair 
competitors were no novices in the art of 
swimming. The ease and rapidity with 
which they advanced through the water 
could not have been excelled by a bevy of 
genuine Naiades; and gentlemen swimmers, 
after a pause of dumbfounderment, began 
to look at their watches and calculate time 
and distances. The results were humiliat- 
ing to their amour-propre. ‘Well, I nev- 
er!” one of them was heard to exclaim, 

“eight miles an hour, as I’m a living man; 
my profession’s gone, I may as well retire 
to the kitchen and make myself useful in 


cooking the dinner orin spanking the bab- 
bies.” The great bulk of the spectators did 
not share these pessimistic views. Their 
reputation was not at stake, so they cheered 
lustily anc surged along the banks, while a 
dense flotilla of row-boats followed in the 
wake of the three steamers, and shipped a 
great deal of water, as is usual on such oc- 
casions, 

The fair competitors appeared at first to 
be pretty evenly matched. ‘They kept to- 
gether in a clump for a quarter of en hour; 
then one appeared to shoot in front, then 
another left the group behind, then anoth- 
er, till at length, when a quarter of a mile 
from the finish, no two were abreast, 
though the space separating them was in 
no case more than a few yards—or is 
“lengths” the technical expression? 

After a spirited struggle Miss Heloise 
Seifer arrived first, having covered the 34 
miles in 23 minutes and 58 seconds, She 
was closely followed by Miss Bertha Des- 
chalmes (24 minutes, 4 seconds) and Miss 
Leopoldine Jugel (24 minutes, 12 seconds). 
The three young girls had actually beaten 
the professionals by two full minutes. 

After dressing themselves in walking cos- 
tumes in the adjoining ladies’ baths, the 
twelve heroines, accompanied by their 
friends, drove ‘to the Prater, where, in a 
restaurant retained for the occasion, the 
prizes were distributed and a banquet pre- 
pared. Fraulein Seifer was presented with 
a gold medal, the two other victorious ones. 
received large silver medals, and the nine 
unsuccessful candidates, as a reward for 
having swum the entire distance, were each 
presented with a little silver one.—Ladies’ 
Pictorial. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





MISS CARIE FRAZAR. 

The announcement of the death of Miss 
Frazar has carried surprise and grief to 
many hearts. Their recollections of her,only 
a few weeks or months ago, call up a young 
lady of a remarkably vigorous physique, 
bidding fair for an active and useful life. 
Her devotion to her chosen pursuit, sculp- 
ture, had been quiet and steady, ever from 
her early years when a school girl at 
Chauncy Hall, nnd was beginning to give 
her an honorable place among artists, as 
well as publicrecognition. In carrying out 
her intention to pursue this beautiful 
vocation, no difficulties or obstacles daunted 
her. She did not wait till easy or usual 
ways would open to her, but took the best 
that offered. 

This is well illustrated by the course she 
took to become mistress of all the sculptors’ 
tools; the mallet and chisel, as well as the 
moulding and measuring implements. She 
worked a year in the Mount Auburn marble 
works, and thus acquired the ability to do 
any of the work required in beginning as 
well as finishing a statue, and a great deal 
of useful and practical information. She 
was beginning to reap the benefit of her 
devotion, and has done work bringing her 
both profit and honor, and she was on the 
road to a high place in her profession. 

She had a well stored mind and a sunny 
and amiable disposition, making her the 
object of warm affection from her family 
and friends. Cut off in her youth, she 
leaves a void in many hearts, and presents 
a noble example to her sex of perseverance 
and lofty endeavor. T. Cusnine. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A school in Cairo for girls of the higher 
classes is to be established by the Khedive 
at his own cost. 

Senator Pendleton will speak at Music 
Hall, October 24, upon his civil service re- 
form bill. Senator Hoar will preside at the 
meeting. 

Professor Willard Fiske, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has made the most nearly complete 
collection of the works of Petrarch, and 
works relating to him, in existence. 


The ladies’ gymnasium, 503 Washington 
street, Boston, began its fourth year on Mon- 
day, October 10, with classes for girls and 
boys. Itis under the admirable manage- 
ment of Miss Mary E. Allen. 


An Indian apolis paper says that under a 
new law in that State, women are eligible to 
any office under the general or special school 
laws. It suggests that the women ‘‘should 
not be backward in coming forward.” 


Now let the women who have paid a 
property tax within two years, carry their 
tax bills to the registers and have their 
names put on the list of voters. This can 
be done until November 26, fourteen days 
before election. 


Collector Cozzens has a letter from the 
lighthouse inspector of the 3d district, say- 
ing that the gold life-saving medal for Mrs, 
Ida Lewis Wilson is finished, and Lieut.- 
Commander Chadwick was to present it to 
her on the 11th. 


When the fisherwomen of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, desire to express contempt for 
one of their own sex, they say, ‘‘Oh, she 
couldn’t keep a man.” The lady who is un- 
able to take her inebriated spouse home in 
a creel on her back is considered unfit to en- 











ter into the married state. 
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for. No obligation to keep 8 un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for.....$10 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 
Weighing 344 oz., over 4 yard long,.. 5 
Weighing 3 0z., over 26 in. long, for. 4 
Weighing 2% oz.,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 2 
We consider these the greatest bar- 
ains. Weshallsell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
Oe such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5e.; cost 


PARIS HAIR STORE 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, . 


No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods may 















be seen and inspected before bein; i 
17c. Coudray’s Bandolire, secre tees 

" t size brimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c. 
French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
a Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 
anted water curl, the prettiest and most 
natural wave ever worn. $6, $8, $10 and 
. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial 
— 14 of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 
We warrant to sell the best and cheap- 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction to 
all our customers. 
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NEW YORE: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 








We notice that the article on School Suf- 
frage for women by Rev. J. W. Bashford, 
which had a circulation of 107,000 in the 
Sunday Herald, has also been copied by the 
West Roxbury News and the Newton Trans- 
cript. The subject is a live one and, inter- 
ests thoughtful people. 


The State Convention of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union began at 
Claremont, N. H., Wednesday. Abbie 
McIntire made the annual address, and 
Miss C. A. Wendell reported the year’s 
work in New Hampshire. Frances Willard 
uddressed a large audience in the town hall. 


Gov. St. John and other distinguished 
men, call for help in the great emergency in 
Kansas. $50,000, and 20,000 copies of Pit- 
man’s ‘‘Alcohol and the State” are especial- 
ly desired. Money may be sent to Gov. St. 
John; boxes of temperance literature to 
James A. Troutman, Topeka, Kansas. 


At the funeral of T. K. Earle, in Wor- 
cester last week, delegations were present 
from the State Temperance Alliance, the 
prohibitionists, and the card clothing man- 
ufacturers, Gertrude Cortland, of Newbury- 
port, Alice C. Munroe aud Susan Gifford, 
of this city,of the Society of Friends. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore and others took part in 
the exercises. 


Now that both women and boys usurp the 
functions of clergymen, why should nota 
hberal and progessive people open the pul- 
pit tomonkeys? Since women have found 
their way into the pulpit, it is natural that 
boys should follow their example. The boy- 
preacher may not be as pretty as the wo- 
man-preacher, but he is noiser and more 
agile.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


The registration of women voters closed 
in Boston on Saturday last. There are 421 
names on thelist, about half as many as 
last year. This is accounted for by the ex- 
ceedingly limited amount of Suffrage vouch- 
safed. To be assessed, taxed and registered, 
for simply a choice of school-committee- 
men is inadequate, in view of the pains tak- 
en. Municipal Suffrage, at least, should 
at once be granted. — Commonwealth. 


Very few women have registered in Bos- 
ton this year. They do not display any in- 
terest in their little privilege. Their leaders 
do not care for it, but are bending their en- 
ergies for Municipal Suffrage generally, and 
they say they will make an energetic cam- 
paign this winter for it. They are growing 
stronger, and they are encouraged by the 
support they are getting in this movement 
from men, some of them of considerable in- 
fluence. The woman’s organization is stout- 
er than heretofore, and they are learning 
how to push their campaigns.—Apringfield 





Republican. 





“Alcohol will clean silver.” Yes, alco- 
hol, well stuck to, will clean all the silver 
you have—out of your pocket. 

Dartmouth has a freshman class of seven- 
ty-five members—two less than the number 
that entered last year. The new curriculum 
provides a great many electives, especially 
in modern languages. 


It is not likely that women will ever any- 
where vote en masse against men, nor is it 
desirable that they should do so. All we 
wish or expect is that the combined votes 
of both sexes will give a fuller and fairer 
expression cf public opinion than the vote 
of one sex alone can do, 


Iu a decision handed down last Thurs- 
day, the New York court of appeals lays 
down the doctrine that a marriage valid in 
the State wherein it is contracted, is valid in 
every other State of the Union; even ina 
State which may have forbidden by local 
law one of the contracting parties to mar- 
ry within its territory. The importance of 
this decision does not need pointing out. 


The “Old Mechanics’ Fair” is one of the 
institutions of Boston. Itis now giving its 
fourteenth display, in an elegant new build- 
ing on Huntington avenue and West New- 
ton street, and seven acres of wondrous nov- 
elties, besides asuperb art-gallery, are pre- 
sented for observation. A person can spend 
an entire day and slept here with profit. 
There is every convenience conected with 
the building. 


Addresses on the School Suffrage laws 
and the voting of women wexe made in 
New Brighton, N. Y., on the 7thinst., by 
Mz. Clemence 8. Lozier, M. D., Professor 
H. Wilcox, and Mrs. L. D. Blake. On the 
11th inst. a Woman Suffrage State conven- 
tion was held in Albany, at Geological Hall, 
at which addresses were made by the same 
speakers and by Wm. T. VanZandt, Hon. 
Edward M. Lee, Margaret Austin, and oth- 
ers. 


Rev. Mr. Lambing, Roman Catholic priest. 
over St. Mary’s Church in Pittsburg, an- 
nounced in a sermon on alate Sunday that 
he should refuse absolution to any parent 
or guardian who sends children to the pub- 
lic instead of the parochial schools. Let the 
good work go on. The American people 
will some day understand what it means,— 
Springfield Republican, 

The income of the State University, at 
Madison, Wisconsin, having been greatly 
reduced, the regents lately decided to make 
a small charge—only $10 annually—to each 
student, to cover the cost of heating, light- 
ing and caring for the buildings. About 
200 students have formed a league and are 
holding indignation meetings to denounce. 
this charge asa violation of the statutes re-. 
lating to the university. 
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ABOUT CLOTHES. 

’ Eprror JourRNAL:—Some one was com- 

plaining of the policy of the Government, 

when my brother said: 

“What do you mean by blaming the 
Government? Who, or what is the Govern- 
ment in ourcountry? It is you and I and 
our next neighbor. It responds precisely 
to what we demand. It represents us—un- 
less we are too lazy to make our desires 
felt.” 

That is the way I feel when any writer 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL runs a tilt against 
Fashion. Who makes and who sustains 
this tyrant? Women. It is not politic for 
a Woman Suffrage paper to bring conspic- 
uously into notice the imbecility of our sex 
in that direction. Sometime ago, the Lon- 
don Truth argued against increasing the 
powers and responsibilities of women, on 
the ground that their sex could not yet 
“cook scientifically; nor make for itself 
clothing which shall be at once useful and 
beautiful; nor deal satisfactorily with its one 
social difficulty of servants, their rights and 
their duties; nor keep its young alive by 
proper care and management; nor educate 
them sufficiently when kept alive.” 

Apart from the English brutality of ex- 
pression, can any woman of us all declare 
that there is no justice or reason in these 
charges? After all the attention that wo- 
men have lately given to the laws of medi- 
cal science and those of art, after all the 
congresses they have held, bringing to- 
gether different branches of knowledge for 
the advancement of women, it is a little 
disgraceful that they have not yet been able 
to devise for themselves ‘‘clothing which 
shall be at once useful and beautiful.” 
These two qualities are almost equally im- 
portant. Even Ruskin, in the midst of his 
indignation at the barbaric ugliness and ex- 
travagance of female dress, says to young 
girls: ‘‘It isthe first duty of a girl to be 

charming, and she cannot be charming un- 
less she is charmingly dressed. Set an ex- 
ample of beautiful dress without extrava- 
gance.” (Forgive dear Mr. Ruskin that 
first equivocal sentence; he means she must 
be charming in order to charm people on 
the way to noble deeds.) 

The fashions,:as prescribed in the letters 
of that good Woman Suffragist, Jennie 
June, open certainly a dreary future to the 
race that means to follow them. Evidently 
they will leave us no time, these shortening 
days, to seek out the afflicted, the poor, the 
ignorant; they will leave us no time to 
provide even the poorest covering for our 
own destitute minds; no, not even time to 
care properly for the very bodies these 
fashions are to hang upon. (I cannot say 
adorn or cover or even drape, for many of 
them are too tight and stiff to drape.) At 
the sea shore this summer, the doctor ex- 
pressed the utmost impatience with many 
sallow, sickly-looking ladies who refused 
the beneficial sea bath, ‘“‘because it was so 
much trouble” to get out of and into their 
elaborate costume. Even those who did go 
in, usually tied their heads up in an oil- 
skin cap, when it is of the utmost value 
that the whole head receive the pure, invig- 
orating splash of the sea water. 

“Oh, doctor! and get our hair all. full of 
salt!” 

‘‘Wash it off with fresh water and borax. 
Then rub it in dry towels, and brush it out 
for each other in your room. Brushing is 
most healthful, both for the head and for 
the hair.” 

“Oh, doctor! but that takes so much time!” 

‘Take the time from your over-trimmed 
Jichus and flounces, then.” 

The ladies laughed at him as a Vandal; 
went their ways; came to him for prescrip- 
tions for headaches and backaches, and 
countless other aches that disgrace the body 
that harborsthem, so Phillips Brooks says, 
only he puts it not quite so uncivilly. 

Is there any help? None from the servile- 
minded mass of women, who know neither 
how to think nor how to choose; but can 
merely follow abjectly the commands of 
the dressmaker, even as she takes hers from 
the courtesans of Paris. But there are a 
few women who have taste and intellect 
and money in Boston, at least. When such 
@ woman needs a new gown, let her not 
think it beneath her taste and intellect to 
bring them to bear on the season’s fashion 
plates. In the most idiotic collection there 
will be certain graceful and reasonable feat- 
ures. Let her thoughtfully select these, 
put a pistol (metaphorically) to the head of 
her docile dressmaker, and bid her combine 
a costume accordingly. The dressmaker 
may be the most amiable of her profession, 
yet she will object. She will say: 

“The dress will be too plain. You want 
that flip-flap, and that gew-gaw, and that 
pucker, and band and ruffle.” 

Be firm; know that you do not. You 
only want enough trimming to keep your 
gown from looking as if you had worn it 
off unfinished. In the Atlantic for October, 

1859, a writer gave some valuable sugges- 
tions on costume, in the shape of a conver- 
sagione over a book of costumes. A lady 
critizes a Normandy peasant girl: ‘‘She is 
not troubled with trimming.” Mr. Grey 
says: ‘‘Not troubled with it; but she has 


it just where it should be,—on the bottom 
of her gown, which is edged with black; in 
the flowered border of her kerchief, on the 


edge of her head-dress, where there is a 
narrow line of yellow, and in the lace or 
muslin ruffle of the cape. If she were a 
queen, or the wife of a Russian prince who 
owned thousands of girls like her, she 
might have trimming of greater cost and 
beauty, but not a shred more, without de- 
terioration of her costume, which, if she 
were court lady to Eugénie, and had the 
court-painter to help her, could not be in 
better taste.” 

Mr. Grey recalls another fundamental law 
of beauty which is more hopelessly ignored 
in 1881 than it was in 1859: ‘‘No fine ef- 
fects of costume are to be attained without 
broad masses of pure and positive tints; 
indeed party-colored costumes are worthy 
only of the fools and harlequins to whose 
official habits they were once set apart.” 

Alas! what a thing of shreds and patches 
our costly dresses sre! But come back, 
having indoctrinated yourself with a few 
sound principles from a sensible book or a 
Greek sculpture gallery, and study the fash- 
ion book. Do not worry your eyes over 
that pattern; it is all aimlessly plaited and 
wrinkled and skewed, and slit and tethered. 
But look at that “Georgina.” It is charm- 
ing enough for Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘young girl.” 
There is just enough trimming to give it an 
air of completeness; one ruffle on the un- 
der-skirt, one on the long, gracefully looped 
over-dress, one on the sleeve, one round the 
neck. The loops of ribbon at the neck and 
sides of the over-dress,and the quilling down 
the front are not superfluous, but satisfy 
one’s idea of what is becoming to youth and 
gaiety. 

This dress might easily be enlarged to 
suit an older lady with a taste for graceful 
simplicity. There is a pretty basque and 
skirt, with a skewed over-dress. Adopt the 
basque and under-skirt; drop the superflu- 
ous upper band and flounce, and keep the 
lower one. Drop that askew over-dress, 
and make your dressmaker adopt that 
shawl-pointed apron from the ‘‘Melissa” 
over-dress. Tell her you will pot have your 
dresses tight, nor have that ugly shoulder- 

seam cut half way up to the throat, making 
you look higher-shouldered than you are— 
fashion or no fashion. If you are fat, tell 
her you will not further smother yourself 
ina Bernhardt ruff and bow. If you are 
thin, do not have your sleeves tight, what- 
ever fashion says. If you are neat, do not 
let your walking dresses touch the ground. 
If you do not like to be conspicuous, do not 
let the dress more than escape the dirt. If 
you want to do your share of the world’s 
work, and are not strong, swear your dress. 
maker not to handicap you with an unnec- 
essary ounce of material. But trimming 
enough to redeem a bare, unfinished look 
is not unnecessary. Find out what materi- 
al gives the most warmth and wear, for the 
least weight. Discern what trimming 
finishes gracefully with the least ‘‘fuss.” If 
you are poor, you must also consider which 
is the leastexpensive. But if you need not 
mind that, you will often choose lace or 
fringe, as lighter and less fussy than puffs, 
pleats and ruffles. If your dressmaker will 
only second your idea (she will be more 
likely to do so, if sheis merely a young 
sewing girl with taste, than if she is spoilt 
by long contact with fashionable women), 
then you need neither ‘‘look queer’ nor yet 
be “handicapped with your clothes.” 


Stacy. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE ENEMY IN THE CAMP. 


Eprror JouRNAL:—It seems to me that 
the serious-minded people who are laboring 
to solve the great problem of eyuality be- 
tween the sexes, are laying in ammunition 
for a combat with the ‘‘powers that be,” 
without first making sure of the staunch- 
ness and good faith of their own forces, 
In many cases, the leaders of this enter- 
prise are endeavoring to instil their own 
ripe ideas of freedom into minds totally 
unprepared to receive them. While, for 
ages past, the germ of independent thought 
has been developing itself in the strong, 
resolute branch of the human family, it is 
only beginning to grow in the brains of that 
far larger class—the careless, the indolent, 
the weak of the earth; and is it possible 
for the working few to bodily convey this 
mass of inertia toa goal they have no de- 
sire to reach? 

There is no creature so conservative as 
the average woman of the upper classes; 
none so slavishly subservient as the woman 
of the lower ores. Nurtured in doctrines 
of submission to authority, they have come 
to love the freedom from responsibility, the 
mental indolence, which is favorable to a 
high degree of emotional development, 
pleasing aiike to themselves and to the class 
of men for whose benefit such sentiments 
are exercised. To spring upon these pas- 
sive constitutions a revolutionary move- 
ment, calculated to confuse all their previ- 
ous habits of thought, is to provoke a 
storm of resistance to the change meant 
for their benefit. The action is like thrust- 
ing the insignia of liberty into the hands of 
a wondering infant, and bidding it go forth 
and provide henceforth for its own neces- 
sities. The amount of dismay that would 
be created in its mind is scarcely greater 
than the disgust exhibited by the gentle 











feminine creatures in whom the habit of 


dependence on something stronger than 
themselves has grown into an instinct, per- 
sistent and combative. 

Institutions to which such women are 
opposed will not benefit them; they should 
first be convinced of the utility of the 
change which they are expected to endorse. 
Before women can be fit for self-govern- 
ment they must learn self-reliance; become 
habituated to exercise their own judgment 
on affairs. And this education must be 
conducted from within. A new function 
must precede a new structure; new modes 
of thoughts will naturally give rise to new 
external institutions. The woman born of 
a hundred generations of passive mothers 
cannot be expected to rush fully armed in- 
to the arena of conflict, and strive for rights 
she but feebly understanis or desires. 

But if, by easy degrees, such an one is 
taught the propriety of standing in her own 
household, before her husband and chil- 
dren, as a distinct individual, with ideas 
and plans of her own,—the result of person- 
al reflection,—she will, in the most natural 
manner, hold her place in the world, before 
the public, aud in the state. 

The greatest impediment to changing 
woman’s present condition of inferiority 
lies in herself,—in her own mental constitu- 
tion, in her own sentimental heart. She 
has long found the sweetest joy of her ex- 
istence in the resignation of her personal- 
ity into the care of a guardian, who offers 
to relieve her of the duty of thinking for 
herself in the perplexing affairs of life. To 
be sheltered in an enwrapping care, subject 
only to the demands of one dictator, who 
promises to defend her from the numerous 
unknown dangers spread before her timid 
feet, is a temptation that few women can 
resist. The weak ones yield to this condi- 
tion through indolence; the earnest ones, 
because attacked on the side of duty or an 
absorbing affection which leads them to a 
renunciation even of just rights, in their un- 
selfish but shortsighted abandonment. 

To eradicate this yielding quality from 
the feminine temperament is a work of time. 
Not in a week or a year can a woman for- 
get the ways of indolent dependence, and 
learn to trust the strength of her own brain 
and hands. Used to having masculine ac- 
tivity lay out turnpikes for her to tread, she 
is loth to take up implements of labor her- 
self. But she must come to regard person- 
al exertion as a duty she owes to herself and 
to the human race. The greatest aid that 
can be afforded her is a steady occupation 
for the mind. In the house of idleness 
comes the subtlest tempter of humanity, the 
energy-destroying, enervating spirit of slug- 
gish ease. An unemployed brain invites 
the approach of sentimental impressions 
which feed the feverish dreams that beset 
women, of an impossible state of bliss, mak- 
ing them dissatisfied with everyday life, and 
over-exacting toward the too earthly crea- 
tures who do not fulfill their ideal require- 
ments. Only by providing wholesome sub- 
jects for contemplation can the mind be 
won from these sickly fancies, so inimical 
to a true, complete development. Once 
thoroughly interested in an art, a science; a 
mechanism, woman becomes a different 

creature. Braced by real mental work, 
every fibre becomes strengthened, every 
nerve sound and uncomplaining. From 
having learned to use her own faculties, she 
is more capable of taking an interest in af- 
fairs outside the narrow groove of family life. 
Having once risen to a height where she can 
see the true aspect and relations of things, 
she looks about with joyous, confident free- 
dom, able to realize her duties toward the 
world, and enter into their performance 
with judgment and precision. 

Often now, a spurt of enthusiasm is fol- 
lowed by indifference and inaction. Wit- 
ness the cases where women have been 
brought to undertake unusual duties under 
some propelling influence, and the conse- 
quent relaxation when the moving influence 
is withdrawn. They depend too much on 
sustainment and encouragement from with- 
out; they do not study their own necessities 
and minister to them, as they will do when 
they overcome their indolent dislike to 
studying out processes for themselves, and 
arriving at independent conclusions. Be- 
fore they can sustain themselves creditably 
in the fields their well-wishers so long to 
have them occupy, they must be educated 
to play their part. Educated not by rote, 
not trained to move mechanically at the 
nod ofa master, but taught to observe, to 
reflect, and to reason. Their will and judg- 
ment should be brought into harmonious 
proportion, so that action will be the result, 
not of impulse, but of intention. 

Whether the next generation of women 
will be qualified to accept the position pretty 
sure, before long, to be conceded them, will 
depend, in great measure, on their power of 
self-cgmmand, onthe increased ease with 
which they will conduct their own affairs, 
and on their lessened dependence on mascu- 
line supervision and intervention. So it 
should be the aim of every woman who 
wishes to become a factor in the community, 
to accustom herself to keen observation and 
careful judgment. Let her allow herself no 
vacant spaces in her life, no idle, sensuous 
hours in which to cherish impossible visions 
of a guardianship which means immunity 
from thought. Many women do not like to 





think, or rather, to reflect. They prefer to 
give rein to their imagination, or fancy, and 
have others conduct the business of life, 
only reserving to themselves the right of 
criticism. 

It ought then, to seem a stringent duty to 
those interested in woman’s advancement, 
to encourage women to learn, to accumu- 
late facts which they must know in order 
to be useful, and to cultivate perception 
and judgment, instead of remaining the in- 
dolent instrument of direction, as at present. 
By so remaining they become witnesses 
against the efficiency of their sex to take 
place beside men in the affairs of life. 

JULIAN STAFFORD. 

Washington, D. C. 





DON’T BE DISCOURAGED. 

“T used to read the Journat, if nothing 
else, but lately when I am tired, its vigor is 
sometimes too much for me to bear, and 
I feel that my own hands are idle.” 

I wonder how many readers of the Jour- 
NAL, like the woman who wrote that item, 
are discouraged because they think that if 
they are not writing or speaking or giving 
money, they are not working for Woman’s 
Rights? I think they are mistaken, and 
that every woman who believes in woman’s 
equality can do something for the cause; 
especially if she takes the JourNat, for she 
can send it out among her friends and 
neighbors, to rouse them up to a work of 
which they perhaps have not even dreamed. 

Then there is her personal influence over 
her family and friends. Many people think 
that women’s rights women are perfect 
vixens, and henpeck their husbands awful- 
ly. ‘they have no idea that this kind of 
woman stays at home to take care of her 
family, like a woman wbo has all the rights 
she wants; but they think of her as a tall, 
bony woman, in a poke bonnet and a skimpy 
dress, going about the country with a blue 
cotton umbrella, haranguing the people and 
inciting women to desert their babies and 
go to abusing their husbands, 

How much any good woman can do to 
dispel such ideas, and also to gain for the 
cause a respectful hearing, by living in ac- 
cordance with our belief as to her duties at 
home and abroad! And then every home 
in which children are brought up to believe 
in equality before the law, is a centre from 
which they will go out to build their own 
homes with equality for the foundation 
stones. From these homes will go out sons 
and daughters to build likewise, and so, 
who can tell what one woman’s influence 
may be? 

Then Jet no one be discouraged because 
her health or her duties confine her to her 
own little home or neighborhood. Let her 
perform her duties faithfully, losing no op- 
portunity to speak a word for Woman’s 
Rights and at last she may reap an unex- 
pected harvest. R. D. BuarspE.u. 

Manchester, Iowa. 

STEPHEN SYMONDS FOSTER. 

The author of “The Brotherhood of 
Thieves; or,A True Picture of the American 
Church and Clergy,” died last week at his 
home in Worcester, Mass. The title of bis 
work implies a remote date, and in fact the 
publication belongs in the year 1843. At 
that time Stephen Symonds Foster had been 
five years out of college (he was a graduate 
of Dartmouth), and not too long out of the 
Union Theological Seminary to deprive his 
testimony of weight as an expert. He had 
been drawn into the swelling flood of aboli- 
tionism, and, dedicating his life to the ex- 
tirpation of slavery, he took as his specialty 
the guiltiness of the church in regard to the 
overshadowing evil of that day. Not con- 
tent to deliver his testimony from anti- 
slavery platforms or in tracts, he used to 
confront the clergy in their own temples, 
with an effect upon them and their congre- 
gations which could only be matched by 
the primitive Quaker disturbances of Puri- 
tan meetings, and with the necessary conse- 
quence to himself of being rudely ejected 
in spite of, or partly because of, his utter 
non-resistance. A more resolute man never 
lived, nor a gentler or more amiable in his 
private relations, between which and his 
public utterances the contrast was stupend- 
ous. Nature, while endowing Mr. Foster 
with an enormous ‘‘bump of combativeness” 
and a hard logical sense, had denied him 
the faintest ray of humor—a fact as per- 
ceptible to his associates, who esteemed him 
and made allowance for him, as it was ex- 
asperating to an unsympathetic audience. 
Our greatest humorist, now American Min- 
ister at the Court of St. James’s, in some 
familiar verses, written ‘‘in steamboat haste” 
but with infallible characterization, thus 
described him in the winter of 1846: 

“Hard by, as calm as summer even, 

Smiles the reviled and pelted Stephen, 
The unappeasable Boanerges 

To all the churches and the clergies; 
The grim savant who, to complete 

His own peculiar cabinet, 

Contrived to label with his kicks 

One from the followers of Elias Hicks; 
Who studied mineralogy, 

Not with soft book upon the knee, 
But learned the properties of stones 
By contact sharp of flesh and bones, 
And made the experimentum crucis 


With his own body’s vital juices; 
A man with caoutchouc endurance, 








A perfect gem for life insurance; 

A kind of maddened John the Baptist, 
To whom the harshest word comes aptest; 
Who, struck by stone,or brick ill-starred, 
Harls back an epithet as hard, 

Which, deadlier than stone or brick, 

Has a propensity to stick. 

His oratory is like the scream 

Of the iron horse's frenzied. steam, 
Which warns the world to leave a space 
For tne black engine’s swerveless race. 
Ye men with neckcloths white I warn you— 
Habet a whole hsymow in cornu.” 

On the Sabbath question it will readily be 
guessed that Mr. Foster’s views were not 
orthodox. He had been brought up to 
think it ‘‘a very great sin to take up an axe 
and cut a stick of wood” (for the “‘sound of 
the axe must not be heard upon the Sab. 
bath”), but,in his own words again: ‘I 
could lift my foot adozen times to break it.” 
He made amends for all thisin adult life by 
chopping wood by the roadside and getting 
in his hay on Sunday, not because he 
thought seven days of toil a good thing for 
the race, but to censure what he considered 
the superstition of his neighbors, In 1845 
he married Miss Abby Kelley, who may be 
regarded as the pioneer in the Woman’s 
Rights movement in this country, and who 
was the rock on which the abolitionists split 
at their memorable convention in 1840. As 
she yet lives, we need not quote Lowell’s 
tribute to her also. Of late years Mr. and 
Mrs. Foster have steadily refused to pay 
taxes on their homestead, on the ground of 
woman’s deprivation of the Suffrage. Their 
protest has caused them much annoyance, 
but the interposition of friends has saved 
them from the sheriff. Mr. Foster had near- 
ly completed his seventy-second year.—J. 
Y. Nation. 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S AMBITIONS. 


Epiror JouRNAL:—There is one grand 
quality in your paper: It is not afraid to 
tell the truth about woman. The littleness, 
the petty coqueteries, the meagre dimen- 
sions of the undeveloped woman, it not 
only admits, but diagnoses, as a skilled 
surgeon. It is a character dissector, and 
will not cringe from a severe duty. 

Why? 

Because it knows the ideal woman, the 
woman who will think, feel and act in the 
latter years of our decade, can afford to 
have strong lights thrown on the abortive 
conditions of our sex to-day. 

Emerson says that we only have men 
thinkers, not man thinking. Now, we do 
not need women voters, but womanhood 
voting. To be a just, large, adequate citi- 
zen, one must have a large, just, adequate 
nature. Civil expression should be the di- 
gest of mental and moral expression; the 
ballot should be the voucher for the entire 
individual; a moral coupon, representing 
interchangeable values; the crowning deed 
of the complete woman. 

Of what stuff, then, do our young wo- 
men seem to be made? In the first place, 
we do not think Boston is aware of the 
large per cent. of Western and Southern, 
Provincial and Territorial girls who come 
here for study. We know of young wo- 
men from Oregon, Virginia, Nevada, Cal- 
ifornia, Minnesota, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Iowa, Illinois, 
Canada, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
They swarm about the narrow old streets 
of valuable Boston, like Egyptian locusts, 
eating up a percentage of her dead ripe 
arts. They are, as a class, much better 
placed for educational training than are 
Eastern girls of the same social grade. 
Their fathers do not expect them to com- 
mence life until they fit themselves for it. 
The Philistine of the East, if his daughter 
does not marry, expects her to be independ- 
ent at twenty-one. The heartier, bigger- 
valved Philistine of the prairies and lead 
mines is willing to let his daughter train 
for the struggle at his expense. (Why not?) 
So that the unfettered Westerner is paid for 
in board and school, while young New Eng- 
land’s life-springs snap in the pressure of 
self-support and evening study. * 

But they seem to have a strong race like- 
ness. The representative girl, as we have 
found her, has intellectual sectionalism: 
she is idiomatic; has one clean-cut phase of 
mental interest, but no sense of mental gen- 
eralization. Listening to them, we cannot 
truthfully say we find a large or keen men- 
tal conscientiousness; a strong brain integ- 
rity, or lasting life-grip on essentials, There 
is, in fact, among them, a bizarre-like qual- 
ity; a passion for display of mental small 
ware; a low conception of intellectual uses. 

Their main purpose is to study music. 
If the neighbor at her elbow is studying 
medicine; if she is literary; if she studies 
the evolutionists; if she thinks boldly, pro- 
gressively, vigorously, Pound P. Anna 
looks askance upon this Ishmael, and bangs 
her requiem on the protesting piano. Not 
that woman’s relation to song is not legiti- 
mate, and a royal function. It is one deep 
note jn the tide of our passionate human 
consciousness; but, can young women al- 
low it to swamp all other intellectual enter- 
prise? The central energy of their mind 
is packed in their trachea and finger-ends, 
and between their narrow pickets they 
watch indifferently or sneer at the powers 
which have brought into orderly growth 
the speech of the ages. 

One of the most fatal errors of this men- 
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tal dry-rot in girls, is the fact that they do 
not, as a Class, excel in music; they inte- 
grate so little of spirituality in their execu 
tion that they never arrive at musical ex- 
cellence, even after seven years’ serving. 
They do not involve in their outlooks upon 
intellectual life the immense play of char- 
acter in it, the humanity pulsing near them, 
to be acted upon. The piano-drummer, 
who closes her valves against any other 
province of idea or endeavor, cannot be to 
society what the physician, nurse, writer, 
clergy woman, or generally cultured woman, 
is. Woman's labor over hospital cot, dis- 
section table, platform, school desk, manu- 
script, home, library, is primary, homely, 
strong, lasting, necessary. No great social 
revolution comes of twanging upon trouba- 
dour strings; the fever of a bouqueted, 
gas-lighted, draperied atmosphere, the oxy- 
gen of the singer, can be dispensed with; 
but the world will always need its mind 
and soul preserved and glorified. 
H. H. B. 
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THE HOME PROTECTION PARTY. 
Epitor JouRNAL:—Here is a letter to 
Miss Frances E. Willard from Hon. James 
Black, which I think you will be glad to 
publish. ANNA GORDON. 


LETTER FROM HON. JAMES BLACK, 


LANCASTER, Pa., Oct. 25, 1881. 

I congratulate you most sincerely for the 
advanced and pronounced step taken by 
the Illinois Woman’s Temperance Union, 
at Lake Bluff, in the determination to ap- 
peal to the ballot for the redress of wrongs 
now inflicted through it, by establishing 
and protecting the liquor trade, with ite 
direful wrongs to the home, and home’s 
dearest interests. 

I see in this movement confirmation of 
the wisdom of methods springing from ac- 
cepted principles, and another proof of 
God's blessing on the temperance cause. I 
see also ground for congratulation that wo- 
men, who are not controlled so much by 
expediency as men, but largely by what is 
morally right, have boldly struck for their 
rights, and purpose to make their war 
against the rum traflic aggressive. 

‘The liquor trades fear the ballot more 
than any other method of the temperance 
reform, because it strikes at the very foun- 
dation of their defenses. The name, 
‘‘Home Protection,’ is well chosen, and I 
apprehend no difficulty because of name in 
the National Prohibition party accepting 
your suggestion of its adoption. Of course 
no action, or at least authoritative action, 
can be taken before the meeting ot the next 
nationul convention in 1884. The ballot 
for woman not only as a political power, 
but as an inherentright, is a fixed principle 
and object of the National Prohibition par- 
ty; and theslowness of advocates of Woman 
Suffrage to recognize its friends, but more 
sadly still their blindnessin adhering to and 
supporting its foes, has been a surprise and 
enigma to me. 

At the earliest opportunity, I shall write 
our prohibition papers, calling attention to 
this Lake Bluff movement and its signif- 
icance, Fraternally yours, 

JAMES BLACK. 
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MES. GARFIELD AT MENTOR. 

Mrs. Garfield, Grandma Garfield, the 
children and Private Secretary Brown re- 
turned to the old homestead at Mentor on 
Tuesday. They were met atthe depot by 
the Rudolphs, Mrs. Garfield’s relatives, and 
were accompanied quietly to the home- 
stead. When they came in sight of the old 
familiar spot, Mrs. Garfield was quite over- 
come for a moment, but soon recovered her 
composure and entered the desolate home. 
General Garfield’s study remains just as he 
left it, and one of the sorrowing widow's 
first steps was to go into the 'room where 
she had spent many happy hours. She is 
gradually recovering from the effects of 
the blow. Mrs. Garfield said it was too ear- 
ly to indicate where she will reside, but 
she will spend her summers at Mentor. In 
the winter season she will spend part of the 
time with her relatives in Cleveland, where 
she will be near her husband’s remains, and 
part of the time in Williamstown, where 
she will be near her eldest boys, Harry and 
Jimmie, while they are at Williams Col- 
lege. The boys will leave for Williams 
College on Friday night or Saturday 
morning. Grandma Garfield, in future, will 
make her home with Mrs. Garfield, and 
wherever the bereaved wife goes, the 
sorrowing mother will go. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 

An exhibit of school work forms one of 
the features of the Illinois State fair, with 
over sixty prizes of some hundreds of dol- 
lars in value open to competition. It is 
melancholy to hear that the exhibit is likely 
to be very limited this year, owing, says the 
Chicago Hducational Weekly, to ‘‘a feeling 
that a conscientious teacher and honest 
pupils have no assurance that their exhibits 
will not be placed in competition with the 
work of teachers and outsiders, ‘palmed off 
as that of pupils of otherschools.” Several 
of the signal successes of previous years are 
said to have been fraudulently obtained by 
the means indicated. This is an exceeding- 
ly grave charge, and now that it is made 
public the school authorities cannot be too 
speedy in getting at the truth and disgracing 
the offenders,—if there indeed prove to be 
such dishonorable rascals connected with 





the public schools. Nothing much worse 
could happen for the State than to have 
cheating teachers demoralizing the con- 
sciences of the future citizens. —<Springfield 
Republican. 
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WOMEN IN THE LONDON POST-OFFICE. 

Competitive examinations for the situa- 
tions of female clerks in the receiver and 
accountant general's office and the savings 
bank department of the general post-office 
in London, have been established. Candi- 
dates will be required to satisfy the civil 
service commissioners that their age on the 
first day of the competitive examination is 
not less than eighteen nor more than twenty; 
that they are unmarried or widows; and that 
they are duly qualified in respect of age and 
character. Female clerks will be required 
to resign their appointments on marriage. 
An open competitive examination for forty 
female clerkships, being the number of va- 
cancies estimated as likely to occur within 
the next six months, was held in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, on Friday, Sept. 
2, 1881. 
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SUBMITTED TO ARBITRATION. 

One day last week a Detroit produce buy- 
er had occasion to remain over night with 
a farmer in Western Michigan. While eat- 
ing supper he was asked if he knew any- 
thing about law; whether he had served on 
a jury;if he called himself a competent 
man to arbitrate in an affair between neigh- 
bors, and if he was posted on the law in re- 
gard to breach of promise cases. He an: 
swered these questions as best he could, 
and apparently to the satisfaction of the 
farmer, for as soon as the meal was finish- 
ed the sun-browned agriculturist confident- 
ly began: 

‘‘] think you are a pretty square man, 
and I may want you to belp me out of a 
little difficulty. I'll be back in about a half 
of an hour.” 

He put on his hat and went down the 
road, and at the time agreed upon he re- 
turned in company with a young farmer 
about twenty-two years old, whom he called 
Josephus. The oply peculiur things about 
Josephus were his flaxen hair, long legs, 
white eyebrows and breadth of feet, but he 
was no mud-sill. As soon as he was intro- 
duced he opened the case as follows: 

“There hain’t no use in my beating 
around the bush. The fact is, when I first 
come here | fell in love with Uncle Sile’s 
Mary. She reciprocated and we agreed to 
have each other. That's correct, isn’t it, 
Uncle Sile?” 

“I guess that’s about the way of it,” re- 
plied the farmer. 

‘*Wall, to make a long story short, last 
January I gin Mary the cold shake fur a gal 
over in the Beebee Settlement. Mary is a 
good gal, but she ain’t even second fiddle on 
style or good looks, and Uncle Sile knows 
that as well as I do. Now, then, they’ve 
been talking about a breach of promise 
suit on me, and I won’t deny they've got a 
case. I’ve been willing all along to settle 
damages on a fair basis, but we couldn’t just 
agree on what was fair. Uncle Sile comes 
over and says you are here, and he offers to 
leave it to you if I will, and so if you will 
act on the case we’ll come to some agree- 
ment.” 

‘*‘Where is Mary?” asked the Detroiter. 

‘Down in Martin County, Indiana,” an- 
swered the father. 

‘‘And how old is she?” 

‘‘She’s only twenty-one and that’s another 
thing to be considered. Tain’t like as if 
she was forty, and might have to go off to 
China as a missionary.” 

“And how much property are you 
worth?” 

“Wall, I’ve got forty acres of scrub land, 
an old cow, and a mule, andI reckon the 
traps about the place might bring $10 at 
auction. That's honest Injun, and Uncle 
Sile knows it.” 

‘*Yes, that’s about the way he’s fixed,” 
said the farmer, 

‘And another thing you want to consider 
is the fact that Iain’t purty. 12 I was pur- 
ty the gal might claim high damages, but 
I’m about as infernal homely asa Digger In- 
jun. Add to this the fact that I’m an infi- 
del, and that I can’t sing, nor fiddle, nor 
dance, and am too lazy to enjoy a biled 
dinner, and what has the gal lost by not 
marrying me?” 

‘And you are both willing to leave it to 
me?” 

“1 reckon,” they answered together. 

‘‘Well, all things considered,” said the 
Detroiter after due reflection,” my verdict is 


that Josephus drive the old cow over here’ 


as payment in full for all damages. 
do you say, young man?” 

“The cow is worth $14, but I'll do it 
rather than have any hard feelings.” 

‘‘How is it with you, Uncle Sile?” 

‘‘Waal, I guess that’s about fair. I had 
been sticking out for $15 in cash, but times 
are purty clus and I want to giveWoe a fair 
show. Go’n git the crittur, Josephus, and 
we'll have the papers made out, treat the 
stranger to hard cider, and go to bed feelin’ 
that we are as good friends as before you 
gin Mary the shake.”—Haverhill Bulletin. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“All things come to him who waits,” 
She said to her lover true— 

Then Al with patience wooed the fates, 
And longed for his darling Lu. 


At last the time had come around 
When his reward was due— 

Though faithful he, Al-as, he found 
Another had waited, ! 


All women consult their mirrors; very 
few listen to them. 


A codfish produces 3,686,760 eggs. There’s 
millions waiting for the man who succeeds 
in crossing the codfish with the hen. 


The greatest lover of the human race is a 
Tvuledo man. When he slips down, he pre- 
fers to have a crowd see him, so they can 
have the fun of laughing. 


This is the latest western form of saying 
a man was hanged: ‘‘He was unanimously 
chosen by a convention of twelve property 
holders to jump from anew pine plat- 
form into the sweet subsequently.” 


The Cleveland preacher took for his text: 
‘‘He giveth his beloved sleep.” And then 
he said, as he glanced around, that the way 
his congregation had worked itself into the 
affections of the Lord was amazing. 


It is said that Mr. Lorillard proposes to 
ive the in ag of the Derby race to 
build a church. ow is it that nobody has 
embraced such a rare opportunity to adver- 
tise that he shall preach on the next Lord’s 
Day from the text, ‘‘Ye did run well.” 


An Illinois paper asserted that ‘‘there is 
one jackass in our State Legislature,”and be- 
fore noon of the day on which the item was 
published the editor received a note from 
every member of the House, including the 
spealer, telling him to retract or lvok out 
for a libel suit. 


One of the latest flattering tributes ever 
paid to a rising young artist has been paid 
to a Cincinnati dauber by a Western critic: 
‘He possesses some merit as an artist; but 
it is hard to say whether it lies in landscape 
or marine painting. You cannot tell his cows 
from his ships, except when they have their 
tails exalted, when the absence of spars be 
trays their character. Even then they may be 
mistaken for schooners scudding under 
bare poles.”’ 











Skin Cure. 

Is your scalp full of dry husky scales and 
little pimples? Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure 
will cleanse your scalp and remove all scales 
and tenderness within six days; try it, for it 
is the best head dressing ever used. Sold 
by: all druggists at $1 per package. 





The ladies who sometime since were un- 
able to go out, having taken Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, are quite re- 
covered, and have gone on their way re- 
joicing. 












MME. 
Augusta Healy's 
VEGETABLE 


Tonic Pills 


Have proven a boon to 
thousands of suffering wo- 
men. They are prepared especially for, and if used 
as directed, never fail to cure the most obstinate 
Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesses, 80 common to the best of the sex. All letters 
are answered by a skilful Female Physician. Pills 
sold by druggi-ts, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet 
and list of cured. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO. 


13 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 





DR. C. W. BENSON’S - 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, E 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* | 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on ell parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
in THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
th internal 


DR. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 





All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


awARSTOy 


a OS 
i) DINING ROOMS 


FOR 


LADIES x GENTLEME) 


23 TO29 BRATTLE St 
© BOSTON @ 
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4 IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F: t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
v sa to horn 
or w ne. 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for ev 

Corset in which the Cor. 
aline breaks with six 
months’ pager J wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfo' je, and is 
not affected b: 





‘ty a TEP Health or Nursing Cor- 
S$ IN i] sets, $1.50; for Coraline 

_ or Flexible mip Sesosta, 
$1.25, For sale by leading merchants. ware of 
worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 

MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 
Or LYNN, MASS., 

Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 











HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the propiietor’s :aboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


*KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE 
_— RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffering which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale inevery partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured where all else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
ta It cleanses, Strengthens and gives Now 
Life to all the important organs of the body. § 
on is restored 
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ig the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household asa 


as 
SPRING MEDICINE. 
cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- 
Diseases. 


C) 
pare it. tacts with efficiency in eitherform. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, V% 
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[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores generally. 

dies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 





287 Devonshire St. . - Boston 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. =o ony 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrah treated constitutionally and by inbala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric bathe camnot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tom Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor’s methods of treating 
ad Eater Teen nee eee Micturition, 

ence, ous Colic an rope perma- 
nently successful. pag 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
ae aa =e tng = soutes | cure Rheu- 

, Neura a unions, In stion, 
Pata in back, liver, head and joints, _ 


Her Hyginic Abdominal Supporters, Elasti 
Umble Trusses made ro ne oy ~-y i 3 


Dr. Richard 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no women or child 


can afford to do without as they are the only Sup- 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes and 
Rubber Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. is Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
a preliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is establiehed 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 

in Medicine and Su as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first schoo! ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the ature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, addrese the 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBOL, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON. MASS. ly 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made t¢ 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 


a ; 
fie | 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fu 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i CED 7 
ANNIE T, FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 



































ost and Best Medicine ever Made. 
bination of Hops, Buchu, Man- 
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greatest Blood Purifier, Liver 
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THE CANVASS IN VIRGINIA. 

In the high-flown language fashionable 
in this canvass, ‘“Virginia is now the arena 
of conflict.” The conservative ‘‘champion 
has gone forth to wrest the cause of honor 
from hands that would betray it to its death, 
and bas sworn to return with his shield or 
on it!” while the‘‘ t leader” on the oth- 
er side is doing something else, equally vali- 
ant andfoggy. The chivalry, after ‘‘brand- 
ing” each other as “‘liars” and ‘‘scoundrels,” 
are meeting in the duello, with full equip- 
ments of seconds, surgeons and pistols, but 
nobody is hurt, and the ‘‘knightly” Bour- 
bon and the ‘‘chivalric” Readjuster still go 
the rounds and discuss the issues. 

What are, in reality, the issues, may per- 
haps be a question of interest to thoughtful 
people. How comes it that Democrats are 
divided and Republicans stand aloof, in the 
hour which is everywhere proclaimed to be 
the crisis in the history of the Old Dominion? 

The debt of the State is the nominal issue, 
as is well known. But even a superficial 
observer can see that other questions are in- 
volved, and the condition of affairs which 
has led to this division of the Democratic 
party, cannot be better stated than in the 
editorial of September 15, of the Valley Vir- 
ginian, a Republican journal, considered by 
many intelligent people the ablest paper in 
the State. I quoteits statement, which can- 
not be controverted: 


“It would be useless to deny the fact that 
the Conservative party of Virginia grossly 
abused the power it attained in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the State Govern- 
ment; and it was not until the disruption of 
that organization in 1879, as the direct re- 
sult of the policy of the Republicans in 
1877, that any effort was made to correct 
these wrongs, and direct the management of 
the various departments of government in 
the interest of those whose labor and sweat 
support them. 

‘‘The mass of the people felt the oppres- 
sions and wrongs to which they were sub- 
jected in the name of the ‘great Conserva- 
tive party.’ Intimation after intimation 
was given of mismanagement of the public 
revenues; the palpable fact faced them, that 
the treasury was defaulting and the obliga- 
tions of the State growing larger each year 
to the amourt of $600,000 or $800,000; the 
public schools were languishing, and a 
growing sentiment of hostility to the system 
encouraged year after year; irregularities in 
the appointed agents of government ex- 
posed, but never punished; and in the very 
atmosphere there pervaded a current of dis- 
trust and suspicion, that only found utter- 
ance in whispers, until the open revolt of 
1879. 

‘But 1878-9 found the people ready for a 
revolt, not because of the debt question 
alone, but because they knew that their rev- 
enues were being squandered, their burdens 
increased, and all the great interests of the 
State subordinated to the necessities of a 
desperate partisan regime. The movement 
of 1879 was known as the first organized 
presentation of the Readjuster party, os- 
tensibly based upon the debt question, but 
really receiving its vitality from a conscious- 
ness that a few scheming politicians were 
controlling the State in their own interest, 
and to the unmeasured disadvantage of the 
constituent body. It succeeded, not be 
cause the people wanted to repudiate any 
portion of the just debt of the State, but for 

the reason that they knew that to continue 
the policy and methods which had been for 
years practised, would bring certain and 
inevitable ruin, both to the State and her 
creditors. The offices—where centre the 
very vitals of the Commonwealth—were 
passed into the hands of the new party. 
Scarcely had they been installed in office, 
when many evidences of malfeasance in of- 
fice were exposed, and the true cause of the 
deplorable condition of the Commonwealth 
made apparent. The penitentiary store- 
keeper was found to be a defaulter to the 
amount of $30,000; a system of irregularity 
and fraud was made bare in the manage- 
ment of the city jail; the penitentiary itself, 
heretofore a charge upon the people of from 
$40,000 to $60,000, was brought to a self- 
sustaining basis; the first auditor’s office ex- 
hibited over $300,000 against the county 
treasurers, which had been paid by the peo- 
ple into the hands of these officers, but never 
by them paid into the treasury ; in the second 
auditor’s office were found uncancelled 
coupons which had been paid twice, and a 
fraud upon the State practised to a large 
amount, the exact sum not yet having been 
reported; and throughout nearly the entire 
machinery of the State Government were 
discovered irregularities that established a 
uniform inefficiency in the management of 
the business of the tax-payers, which was as 
injurious to the people as a direct robbery 
of their revenues. These things had been 
tolerated or concealed by the Conservative 
party, when its authority was supreme and 
its power unchallenged. 

** ‘Twelve years’ of the rule of what is 
called the ‘real people’ of Virginia, brought 
almost every important interest to the verge 
of ruin. Within that time the plighted 
faith of Virginia, to maintain inviolate for 
all time to come the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution of 1869, has been violated in im- 
posing the capitation tax restriction upon 





the ballot, in instituting the whipping-post 
and the petty larceny disfranchisements, and 
in the paralyzation of the public school sys- 
tem, the very hope of the country; in re- 
fusing to provide for meeting the honest 
demands upon the State from her creditors; 
in depriving our charitable Institutions of 
their needed revenues to care forthe insane, 
and condoning wrongs and wrong-doers, to 
the great shame of the State, that the ‘party’ 
might not be injured!” 

To those who are outside of the heated 
canvass, and who are disposed to question 
time as it passes, as to the meaning of the 
events of to-day in connection with the 
period now “‘gone with the years beyond 
the flood,” and the yet untried future,—this 
contest presents some striking features. 

In the confusion following the war, amid 
the ruins of our ancient social system, 
while the new order was struggling in 
chaos, the representatives of Virginia, acting 
in the bitterness of wounded pride, placed 
upon her statute book laws, which, in the 
peaceful years to come, will read like the 
annals of barbarism! What will our grand- 
children think of legislators who ‘‘ordained 
that the hired man who should leave his 
employer’s grounds without leave, should 
thereafter wear a ball and chain for such 
time as the justice should prescribe”? 

The free school, now the pride and the 
hope of Virginia, was opened with indes- 
cribable difficulty in those dreary days, and 
its friends have labored faithfully, and under 
manifold discouragements, all these years 
for its support. Now, however, its trials 
seem to have ended, and it marks the won- 
derful changes a decade has wrought in 
public sentiment, that one of the strong 
points in the Readjuster canvass is to attack 
the Bourbon leader for his former opposi- 
tion to public schools, which he hastens to 
disprove, and retaliates upon his opponent 
his utterances in regard to the colored neo- 
ple in bygone years. Mr. Cameron sensibly 
admits the charges against him, and man- 
fully takes the ground that the light ofa 
better day, when prejudices are dying out 
and new ideas are coming in, has dawned 
for Virginia, significantly adding that with 
the changes of time ‘‘wise men can change, 
but fools never do.” 

For the negro, truly it seems that ‘‘all 
things work together for good.” Whoever 
may be elected Governor, the value of his 
vote has been duly appreciated and eagerly 
courted in this canvass. 

The former chairman of the State Demo- 
cratic committee, who has been wont in 
times past to order that ‘‘only white votes 
shall be counted in making arrangements 
for a campaign,” now that his election is to 
be decided by the colored voter, does not 
disdain to have colored clubs, bearing his 
aristocratic name, organized in every dis- 
trict where the material can be obtained. 
Colored speakers are employed to address 
white audiences, colored teachers, who have 
long and vainly sought permission to teach 
colored schools, now find themselves sum- 
moned to fillevery vacancy, indeed on every 
hand may be seen evidences of the liberal 
policy inaugurated by the Readjusters, un- 
der the leadership of General Mahone, who 
has promised the repeal of the obnoxious 
laws. 

Verily new bottles are needed to hold the 
new wine so vigorously fermenting in the 
old land of bondage, and new cloth is need- 
ed for the new garmerts ordered by the 
giant Progress to cover his stalwart form. 

OrRA LANG HORNE. 

Iynehburg, Va., Oct. 5, 1881. 


A BIVER IDYL. 

Lovely are the retreats to which learning 
flees from the barbaric world; and lovely 
among these is Bradford of Bradford, on 
the capriciously winding Merrimac, and fac- 
ing historic Haverhill. 

Flanked by a whispering grove, where 
students may saunter like the pupils of Plato 
of old, and fronting the picturesque vil- 
lage, from which it is divided by a lawn 
of fine expanse, the extensive building 
shuts, like the sheltering’beehive,much happy 
labor within its walls; but it was a day of 
play on which we visited it. The Rugby- 
like parlors (recalling the delightful ‘‘Schoo] 
Days” in a gentler tone) were all deserted 
for the cabin of a hospitable steamboat, and 
the Merrimac received upon its broad bosom 
a bright bevy of youth and merriment, 
headed by the honored and genial principal 
of the establishment, and joined by delight- 
ful guests from the neighborhood. 

To visit an institution afloat on a river is 
like visiting Venice afloat among the cities, 
and the recolJection which comes to us of 
the occasion is unique. The majestic and 
magnificent river, the merry sylphs sporting 
like nixies as we floated down its sapphire 
surface, the noble configuration of the banks, 
and the points of historic and other interest 
to be observed, formed a rare combination 
for the picnic-goer, and were only surpassed 
by the delight of reaching Salisbury’s wide- 
spreading beach, after passing Salisbury 
itself, and Newburyport. 

Then a banquet refreshing in substance 
and charming from the social surroundings, 
a long ride and stroll by the ocean, and the 
hospitable river took us up again. 

“Another bright spot which is no longer 








a name but an image,” we said to ourselves, 
as we turned, with memory laden with sweet- 
ness, toward theawaiting Hub. And asthe 
swift train bears us away, leaving Bradford 
behind us, our mind waves its handkerchief 
(as we had seen the gifted Harriet Prescott 
Spofford wave hers upon the shore), to the 
delightful walls of Bradford, where learning 
and guests are received with equal hos- 
pitality. J.B. A. 
Boston. 
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M&S. LIVERMORE IN BOSTON. 

At the Children’s Temperance Festival 
in Boston, last Saturday, Music Hall was 
packed almost to suffocation, and the audi- 
ence must have numbered fully 5000, four- 
fifths being children. 

The occasion was achildren’s temperance 
musical festival, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
delegations of children came from Cam- 
bridge, Chelsea, Somerville, and, in fact, 
from all about Boston. Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore presided, and John B. Gough made 
an address, which it is most needless to say, 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the boys and 
girls. Miss Belle Bacon gave some recita- 
tions, and a choir of 400 children, supple- 
mented by the whole 4000, sang various 
rousing temperance songs. 
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THE CALIFORNIA SUFFRAGISTS. 





The annual meeting of the California 
State Incorporated Woman Suffrage Edu- 
cational Association was held in Charter 
Oak Hall, San Francisco, on Tuesday, 
the 6th inst. At the executive meeting 
in the forenoon, Mrs. Clara 8. Foltz was 
elected president; Mrs. Gordon, vice-pres- 
ident, and Mrs. Marian Hill, secretary. 

Tie following- named ladies were 
elected as the board of directors for the en- 
suing year: Mrs. Wallace, Mrs. Olmstead, 
Mrs. Dr. Smith, Mrs. Rowena Stein, Mrs. 
Waterhouse, Mrs. Fox, Mrs. Dr. Carr, Mrs. 
Marian Hill and Mrs. Amanda Slocum. 
The president is ex-officio a member of the 
board. After the executive session the board 
of directors met and elected Mrs. Wallace 
as its president; Mrs. Dr. Carr, vice-presi- 
dent; Mariam Hill, secretary, and Mrs. Slo- 
cum, treasurer. 

At 2 o’cloek in the afternoon the conven- 
tion metin open session. President Foltz 
called the meeting to order. The secretary 
read the minutes of the previous meeting, 
which were approved. A report was then 
presented by Mrs. Wallace, the lady who 
drafted the bill introduced at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature to accord to wives 
equal rights with husbands in the control 
and management of community property, 
and to whom, the Chronicle says, ‘‘was in- 
trusted the stalwart duty of log-rolling the 
bill through the legislative and executive 
departments into a perfect statute, but who 
had found so many obstructions in the Leg- 
islature that no log could be rolled through 
them.” The report covered the work which 
had been done on behalf of the bill. Ac- 
companying it were eighteen yards of close- 
ly-printed names of the citizens of all por- 
tions of California who had signed the pe- 
tition to the Legislature to enact the bill. 
Ex-Governor Leland Stanford’s signature 
headed the list. Over 11,000 signatures had 
been attached to the petition, and another 
herculean effort will be made to have the 
bill enacted into a statute at the next ses- 
sion. After the report, President Foltz 
made a spirited address, urging the ladies 
not to lose heart, but to continue the strug- 
gle. 


~~~ 





STEPHEN 8. FOSTER. ‘ 

Eprror JourNAL:—I cannot, in words, 
express on one hand the grief 1 feel in not 
having been present at the memorial meet- 
ing, recently held at Worcester in sacred re- 
membrance of our ever faithful friend Mr. 
Foster; and on the other, my joy and thanks 
for the report of the same in your recent 
issue. 

With moistened eyes and an enriched 
soul, I have read all the earnest and true 
words that were uttered,not as mere eulogy, 
but with sincere honesty and truthfulness, 
of a man, so all inall a true servant of God 
and the human race. No greater or better 
reformer ever paced the path of duty, or 
maintained loyalty with all that ‘‘makes for 
righteousness.’’ Thank God! sur toiling self- 
sacrificing brother, with whom, in days of 
yore, the old guard of Abolitionists were 
wont, under his lead, to battle for universal 
and unconditional emancipation, is not dead. 
His soul can never be laggard—still is he 
marching on in triumph, with ‘songs and 
everlasting joys upon hishead.” Iam sure 
the rich consolation, which such a life-work 
as Stephen Foster has left as the richest 
kind of an inheritance, must be a joy for- 
ever to his dear companion, who so happily 
blended her self-sacrificing toils with his 
own. The number of the old comrades in 
the Anti-alavery work, are indeed, as Mr. 
Phillips says, passing away. The last link 
in the chain will soon be loosened, but only 
to be united in an indissolnble chain of 
friendship and love forever and ever. 

G. W. 8. 

Milford, Mass. 





How to Get Well. 

housands of persqns are constant! 
troubled with a combination of Giesseen, 
Diseased kidneys and costive bowels are 
their tormentors. They should know that 
Kidney-Wort acts on these organs at the 
same time, causing them to throw off the 
poisons that have clogged them, and so re- 
newing the whole man. Hundreds testify 
to this.— Pittsburgh Post. 


Is it Possible 

that a remedy made of such eommon, sim- 
ple plants as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, Dan- 
delion, &c., make so many and such mar- 
velous and wonderful cures as Hop Bitters 
do? It must be, for when old and young, 
rich and poor, Pastor and Doctor, Lawyer 
and Editor, all testify to having been cured 
by them, we must believe and doubt no 
longer. See other column.—Post. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Mrs. Julia Fowle, the excellent milli- 
ner, whom we can favorably notice, has 
just had her ‘‘opening” of fall and winter 
styles of bonnets, etc., and her announce- 
ment will be found in another column. 


Miss Drew deserves the patronage of all 
men and women in Boston and its vicinity, 
who aspire to dramatic action and physical 
culture. Her announcement in another 
column gives full particulars. 


Mrs. Clara Gamwell Warner continues to 
instruct evening classes in Elocution, at No. 
5 Park street. She is to be found there,from 
6to7 P. M. every evening, and is giving 
satisfaction to her pupils. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


New England Women’s Club.—Members 
are informed that tickets for the coming year will be 
ready at 5 Park street on and after October 20; and 
they will confer a fayor by procuring them early. 


Dr. A. F. Pattee lectures before the Ladies 
Papeetegionl Institute in Wesleyan Hall, Thursday, 
Oct. 20,at 3 P. M. Subject, “The Brain and its 
Fanctions.” 


Wanted,.— Pupils in studies preparatory for Col- 
lege or Institute of Technology or in other branches. 
Refers to Prof. Maria Mitchell and Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body. Address. C. M.S. Office, Woman's Journal, 


























The Evening School of Elocution, 5 
Park street, Boston, Room 1, Clara Gamwel!l War- 
ner, instructor, has re-opened for the season. Pri- 
vate lessons and classes, Personal applications re- 
ceived qaly on Tuesday and Friday evenings from 6 
to7 — » Communications by mail promptly an- 
swered. 


Harvard University Examination 
FOR WOMEN. 
(WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION.) 


The ninth examination will be held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, beginning 
June 29, 1882. The examination will be the same as 
that for entrance to the college, but any candidate 
may eubstitute French and German for Greek. 
Those who pass this examination and receive a cer- 
tificate will be entitled to enter the courses given to 
women by the Professors of Harvard University. 
This certificate may also be presented at Vassar and 
Smith Colleges, as equivalent for examination in the 
studies, preparatory or collegiate, covered by it, and 
at Wellesley College for entrance examination, deci- 
sion for advanced studies being given upon applica- 
tion. For information, address secretary of local 
committee, Burnside, Beverly Farme, Mass, 


H. S. INGALLS & CO, 


Successors to 
Joun K. C, SLEEPER. 


French Millinery, 


26 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Ladies. 


We are now prepared to color and refinish your 
Straws, Felts and Beaver Hats and Bonnets in the 
best possible manner at THE BLEACHERY, 535 
Washington Street, opposite R. H. White & Co. All 
the new fall styles nowready. B.C. STINSON, 

Manager. 


Fall and Winter Millinery. 
MRS, JULIA FOWLE, 


No. 25 BEDFORD STREET, 
(NEXT WEST of the HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING), 
Qanennen to her friends and the lady public that 

er 


Opening 


took place on Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week, and she will be pleased to show all the novel- 
ties of the season from late Paris importations. 

"No cards of invitation will be issued by Mrs 
Fow ez this reason. 

Mrs. Fowie makes a speeialty of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexioh. 

Particular attention given to CHIDDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 


























25 BEDFORD STREET, 
(NEXT WEST of the HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING), 


BOSTON. 
ELOCUTION, 


DRAMATIC ACTION, 
And Physical Culture. 








After sixteen years of successful experience in 
teohing Elocution and Physical Culture, Miss L. 
W. DREW desires to announce to the public and her 
former patrons, that, with increased facilities, at 


No. 25 WINTER ST., SUITE 17, 


she will receive pupils in every department of Elocu- 
tion. Any one wishing to prepare for the stage will 
receive ial instruction. Special attention will 
also be given to the improvement of the physique. 
By her systematic and careful training, drooping 
forms become erect, and the movements of the body 
are rendered graceful. The system adopted by her 
notonly gives beauty to the form, but strengthens 
and invigorates the whole system. Delicate children 
will be received for thirty minutef or less. according 
to their strength. Stammering, lisping, and other 
vocal defects permanently removed. Miss DREW 
refers to teachers, public singers and speakers. Les- 
sons can arran, for any hour of the day that 
will suit patrons, Office hours from 2 to 6 P. M. 
Use elevator. 





Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic 
Association. 


“Old Mechanics’ Fair.” 


Huntington avenue and West Newton street, oppo- 
site the Coliseum Grounds, Boston, Mass. 


Make No Mistake! 


LET VISITORS BE SURE THEY GET INTO 
THE “OLD MECHANICS’ FAIR,” THUS SAVING 
GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT, and they will see— 


A fall Machinery Hall; all the Electrical Appliances, 
including the Union Switch and Signa! Co.’s min- 
iature railway; a superb Art Gallery; a Military 
and Colonial Museum; a Chatarac and Floral Pyr- 
amid; an immense Camera-Obscura; a large de- 
partment of Ladies’ Embroidery and Needlework; 
rooms filled with costly Ceramics; and, in short, a 
Thousand Attractive Novelties. 

GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND will give a Choice 
Concert every afternoon and evening, next week. 

Open from 9 A. M.to10 P. M. Doors closed for 
entrance at 9.45 P. M. 

Admission 50 cents; children under 14 years of age 
25 cents. No other fees for accommodations. The 
national coin theticket of admission. Change made 
at the entrances. 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE Co., Pa. 


Students of the several classes are requested to as- 
semble at the Chestnut Grove House, in Media, near 
the railroad station, at the times stated below, when 
books will be given out and studies resumed at once. 
Leave Philadelphia at 2.30 P.M. Seniors and Jun- 
iors, Sth day, the 6th inst.; Sophomores and Fresh- 
men, 6th day, the 7th inst.; College Preparatory, 2d 
day, the 10th inst.; Class A, 3d day, the 11th inst.; 
Classes B and C, 4th day, the 12th inst. Students are 
requested to observe carefully the above times of 
r@urn, that the college and schoo! may be reorgan- 
ized without confusion or unnecessary delay. 

EDWARD Il. MAGILL, Pres. 


Vassar College, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Catalogue 


sent on application to 
W. L. DEAN, Registrar, 




















Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
~ superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


UF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopa- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia. 











School of Elocution & Expression 
Offers the best advantages in the specialities of its 
department. Fall term opens Oct. 5th, 1881. Pri- 
vate pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 

= particulars address ANNIE BARIGHT, Prin- 
sipa 
; Focomen Place, Beacon St., Boston, Maes. 


er ae er apeitisaenial ——— 
Woman's Medical College: Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 


term commences about March 1 and continues 12 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the couree ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 


contiguous colleges. 
Prof, Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 
For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 
S66 a week in your own town. Termsand $5 out 
fitfree. Address H. Hatuert & Co., Port 
land, Maine. 


= —————_—_--—- iineeagmee 
Guilmette System. 
Mrs. J. D. MILLER, 
A thorough exponent of the Guilmette System of 


vocal technique and respiratory exercise, will take a 
limited number of pupils at 7 Hamilton place, 


Room 10. 12to6, 


Dress Reform. 


The undersigned desires to communicate with per- 
sons interested in dress reform within one hundred 
miles of New York, with a view to arranging a few 
meetings in the fall. Cc. B. WHITEHEAD, 

37 4t Bloomfield, New Jersey. 








GEND 15 cents to Mies A. C. Clay, Piermont, Graf- 
\O ton Co.,N.H.,and get one of the New Emery Bags. 


s s 
Six Readings, 
By MR. GEORGE RIDDLE, in aid of the Soldiers’ 
Home Bazaar, at Horticultural Hall, on alternate 
Saturdays, at 12 M., commencing October 15, Tick- 
ets, $3.00 and $2.00 for course, according to location, 


for sale at A. Williams & Co., corner School and 
Washington Streets. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 
Beef, WINE AND IRON, 
The Best Nutritive Tonic. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


STERESCOPIC VIEWS, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS, ETC, 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Silk, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeins Each). 


Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 

This Embroidery Silk soid on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in skeins. A 

ood assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 


N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, 27 
Corner Tremont and Winter Street, Boston. 3m 
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